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Who Is Santa? It’s Lauritz Melchior under That Beard. With Rose Bampton (at Back), 
the Tenor Entertained Children at the Lower West Side Center and Distributed Toys under 
the Auspices of the Children’s Aid Society 


Helen Traubel Records “Silent Night’? and “Adeste Fideles’’ 
with Howard Barlow Conducting and John Halpern (Left) 
Representing the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Sponsor for a Broadcast of the Records on Christmas 
Day Over More Than 100 Pan-American Radio Stations 


As Part of Their 
Christmas Celebration, 
the Three Yourgest 
Members of the Trapp 
Family, Eleanore, Jo- 
hannes and Rosemary, 
Stand Beside the 
Christ-Child’s Créche 
and Recite the Gospel 
Story of the First 
Christmas 


Fritz Reiner and Mrs. Reiner Spend the Holidays in Their Connecticut Home, Before 
Returning to Pittsburgh for the Remainder of the Symphony Season 


AT A COMMUNITY CONCERTS 
CONFERENCE PARTY 


Left to Right, First Row—George Britton, 
Mrs. R Ferguson, 


Angus B 
Arthur Wisner, Ruth O’Neill, Mrs. Arthur 
Wisner. 


Second Row—William Judd, Ethel Mills, 
Ruth Enders, Andre Mertens, Lucile Thomp- 
son, Joseph Stover, Edna Peterson, Marion 
Sistare, Margaret Stover, Beatrice Patter- 
son, Angus Birdsey. 


Third Row—Mrs. David Ferguson, Jean 
Fish, Lawrence Bernhardt, George Brown, 
Walter Preston, Thora Johnson, Henry De 
Verner, Rhea Powers, Amelia . 
Arthur Willmore, Ray Middleton, Mrs. 
Charles Kullman, Elise Kullman, John Gil- 
bert, Mrs. John Gilbert, Mrs. Ethel C. 
Risson, David Ferguson, Charles Kullman, 
Arthur Judson, Ward French, Robert Fer- 
guson. (See story on page 13.) 
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INAUGURAL CONCERT 
AT NEW CITY CENTER 


Rodzinski Conducts Philharmonic- 
Symphony and Tibbett Is Soloist in 
Dedicatory Program — LaGuardia 
Sees “Dream Come True” in Opening 
of Civic Theater 





EW YORK’S new City Center of Music 

and Drama, a project which Mayor 
LaGuardia and other civic leaders have been 
contemplating for nearly ten years, became a 
reality when the doors of the new institution 
were opened to the public for the first time on 
the evening of Dec. 11 and a dedicatory concert 
was given by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Artur Rodzinski, with 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, as soloist. 

The occasion was “a dream come true” for 
Mayor LaGuardia who made a brief welcom- 
ing address before an audience of nearly 3,000 
which filled the refurbished and redecorated 
auditorium, formerly Mecca Temple, to capac- 
ity. Deems Taylor did the honors for those 
who listened to the proceedings via WNYC, 
and Elmer Rice, the playwright, Newbold 
Morris, chairman of the board, Harry Friedgut, 
managing director, and Gertrude Lawrence also 
delivered radio messages. Bidu Sayao, who 
also was to have appeared as soloist, was pre- 
vented at the last minute by illness. 

The purpose of the Center, said the Mayor, 
“is not to compete with any theater or organ- 
ization in this city. Our institution simply sup- 
plements all that we now have,” he declared. 
(There has been some grumbling along Broad- 
way that the Center’s dramatic productions 
were in the nature of unfair competition for 
the commercial theater, but no musical organ- 
ization thus far has found cause for complaint. ) 

“Here,” continued the Mayor, “hundreds of 
thousands of people each year will have the 
opportunity of hearing the best at prices they 
can afford. Here programs will be arranged 
to meet the working schedules of people and 
to provide the classics of the past and the hopes 
of the future. Here talented American artists 
will have an opportunity of performing and 
establishing their artistic merit.” 


Part of Original Plan Realized 


The original plan for the center, he re- 
vealed, called for the building of an all-embrac- 
ing structure to house grand opera, a sym- 
phony hall, an opera comique, an academy or 
high school of music and art and complete ap- 
pointments for studios, chamber music and a 
museum of music. At least part of these things 
are, or will be, realized in the present building 
which the city acquired recently through the 
foreclosure of a tax lien. 

An unexpected feature of the dedicatory eve- 
ning for the Mayor was a rousing chorus of 
“Happy Birthday”, interjected by Dr. Rodzin- 
ski and the orchestra and quickly taken up by 
the audience, immediately after the Mayor’s 
address. Dec. 11 was His Honor’s birthday. 

The musical portion of the program was 
well selected for the occasion and was received 
with close attention and obvious enthusiasm 
by an informally dressed audience representing 

(Continued on page 6) 
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PROMINENT IN THE CITY CENTER 
OPENING CONCERT 


Above, the Five Speakers in an Intermission Broadcast, 
From the Left: Deems Taylor; Newbold Morris, Chair- 
man of the Board; Gertrude Lawrence; Elmer Rice, 
Playwright, and Harry Friedgut, Managing Director 


Right: The Mayor and the Musicians. From the Left: 
Artur Rodzinski, His Honor and Lawrence Tibbett 





2500 CONTRIBUTE 
TO OPERA DRIVE 


Metropolitan Campaign for $300,000 
Announced by Sloan on Dec. 11 Gets 
Under Way—Curtailment of Tour 
and Tax Payments Make Appeal to 
Public Necessary 





ANGING in amount from 25 cents to 

$1,000, 2,500 contributions had been re- 
ceived by the Metropolitan Opera Fund by 
Dec. 20 in the current campaign to raise $300,- 
000 to meet a financial emergency and to afford 
a margin of safety for future expenses. The 
diminutive contribution came from a young 
“future opera singer” who was anxious to do 
her bit. 

First among the contributors was T. S. 
Bonime, of 90 Mulberry St., New York City, 
who hurried to the Metropolitan Opera box 
office after hearing the radio appeal of George 
A. Sloan, president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association and chairman of the fund, during 
the intermission of the “Tristan” broadcast of 
Dec. 11. Bidu Sayao, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, was the first of the musicians to re- 
spond to the appeal, with a check for $500. 

A surprise for campaign workers came with 


Best Wishes for Christmas 





the Monday morning mail on Dec. 13, for the 
first letter they opened was from Private M. G. 
Greenman, now stationed in Africa, enclosing 
a contribution of $3. How Private Greenman 
got word of the campaign in Africa before any- 
one but a small group of people cuncerned in 
planning it knew about it in New York was a 
mystery. 

The primary reasons for the present finan- 
cial emergency, according to Mr. Sloan, are 
the curtailment of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
usual Spring tour, because of war transporta- 
tion difficulties, and the payment of more than 

(Continued on page 8) 
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By Ronap F. EYER 


NE of the most stageworthy 
O productions in the Metro- 

politan’s repertoire is Offen- 
bach’s “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
which was revived after a lapse of 
six seasons on the evening of Dec. 
10. It is good theater, in a way 
which only the Second Empire’s 
greatest operetta composer could 
devise it; it is frequently luxuriant, 
musically—and not only when the 
ubiquitous Barcarolle is in the wind 
—and, as given at the Metropolitan, 
it offers opportunities for a whole 
constellation of performers to dis- 
play their wares and disport them- 
selves variously through a fantasy 
which is a kind of alcoholic “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”. 

A new cast was assembled for the 
revival, but the general staging and 
the sets, executed by Urban, were 
the same as before. On this occa- 
sion, however, Hoffmann, in the 
person of Raoul Jobin, was the only 
character to maintain his thematic 
identity throughout, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Nicklausse, 
portrayed by Hertha Glaz. Ezio 
Pinza doubled as Dr. Miracle and 
Coppelius, but the Dappertutto was 
given to Martial Singher, marking 
the French baritone’s debut with 
the company, and Lindorf was 
taken over by Mack Harrell. 

The elusive inamorata also was 
individualized. Patrice Munsel was 
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The Poet and 
His Three 
Loves. Above: 
Raoul Jobin 
as Hoffmann; 
Upper Left: 
Patrice Munsel 
as Olympia; 
Lower Left: 
Lily Djanel as 
Giulietta; 
Right: Jarmila 
Novotna as 
Antonia 





the mechanical doll, Olympia; Lily 
Djanel was Giulietta, the Venetian 
cocotte, and Jarmila Novotna was 
the consumptive Antonia. Miss 
Djanel also declaimed the lines of 
the Muse in the epilogue. 


Hero’s Role Well Done 


, 


In a performance of the “Tales’ 
in which the parts are so widely 
distributed, it is difficult for any 
one participant with the exception 
of Hoffmann, to make a strong, 
over-all impression. And so it was 
that the hero of the piece—more 
aptly described as the victim—did 
come off with top honors. Not that 
Mr. Jobin’s success was merely 
fortuitous. He brought much in- 
telligence and earnestness to the 
role and he sang it consistently well 
despite the fact that some of the 
music lay above his most comfort- 
able range. From the measures of 
the “Kleinzach” air to the closing 
drunken phrases of the Epilogue, 
he was at all times the naive poet, 
the incurable romantic. 

The only others who developed 
their characterizations with com- 
parable realism were Mr. Pinza as 
Miracle and Miss Novotna, who 
played Antonia to him in the third 
act. Between them, they achieved 
an authentic and thoroughly affect- 
ing dramatic crescendo in this scene 
which won them the most enthusi- 
astic applause of the evening. They 
also provided the most striking 
vocal moments. 

For the newcomer, Mr. Singher, 
there can be only the highest praise. 
Aside from Dappertutto’s one air, 
there is miserably little to the part, 
and one is reluctant to judge an 
artist on such meager evidence. 
However, it was quickly to be seen 
that Mr. Singher is a man wise in 
the theater, that he is master of his 
voice and that he has made the 





‘Two Revivals 









“The Tales of Hoffmann” Returns After Six Seasons Absence 





with Jobin in Title Role—Munsel, Djanel, Novotna, Glaz, 
Pinza and Harrell in Cast—Martial Singher Makes Debut— 


Beecham Conducts 


Ezio Pinza as 
Coppelius 


French operatic style his own with- 
out burdening himself with the more 
obvious malfeasances of that style. 
We look forward to fine things 
from him. 

Miss Munsel, reappearing for the 
first time since her debut in “Mig- 
non”, was a disarmingly attractive 
and appealing Olympia. She went 
through the stiff, mechanical move- 
ments of the automaton most con- 
vincingly and she sang her colora- 
tura song with style and aplomb. 
The feeling persists that Miss Mun- 
sel is the possessor of a potentially 
great voice. It is startlingly volu- 
minous at times, it has ample range 
and there are many tones in it of 
unique beauty. But she has now to 
co-ordinate these assets—even up 
her scale, banish “registers” and 
seek repose in her _ production. 
When these things are done, we 
shall have a fine new soprano, either 
lyric or coloratura—maybe both. 


High Entertainment Value 


As sheer entertainment, the Of- 
fenbach masterpiece has few peers. 
Its success in this direction is at- 
tributable to many things — the 
charming melodies, the wit of the 
libretto, the rapid movement of the 
story, etc. But nothing adds more 
to its delight than the numerous 
“little people”, the highly individ- 
ualistic and amusingly drawn inci- 
dental characters whom Offenbach 
so shrewdly dispersed among his 
principals. Upon them, and upon 
the portrayal of them, depends 50 
per cent of the opera’s favorable 
issue. Much credit, therefore must 
go to Alessio De Paolis, who put 
true artistry into his delineations 
of Spalanzani, Pitichinaccio and 
Franz; to Gerhard Pechner for his 
good Luther; to Nicola Moscona 
for his Crespel and to Lodovico 


Oliviero, John Dudley, Walter Cas- 





Hertha Glaz, 
the Nicklausse 


Martial Singher 
as Dappertutto 


fi 
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sel, John Gurney, Margaret Har- 
shaw and others for their unani- 
mously thoughtful and carefully 
studied miniatures. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who pre- 
sided in the orchestra pit, directed 
the whole performance with char- 
acteristic vigor and enthusiasm. 
He did not always have the chorus 
with him, but the orchestra re- 
sponded at all times to his light 
touch and motile conception, and 
the people on the stage gave him 
more than a modicum of co-opera- 
tion. 





First “Barber of Seville” 

Precisely because its humors were 
muted and restrained and the en- 
tire representation pitched in what 
might be called a low key the first 
performance this season of the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” the evening of Dec. 11 
turned out to be more than usually 
enjoyable. There was a grateful ab- 
sence of slapstick and horseplay which 
so often at the Metropolitan makes 
Rossini’s comedy an irritant to sensi- 
tive tastes and falsifies the true nature 
of the delicious work. One would 
like to hope that this indicates the be- 
ginnings of a new and properer ideal. 

Credit belongs, first and foremost, 
to Lily Pons and to Mr. Baccaloni. 
The soprano, in excellent voice, made 
much of Rosina’s opportunities, be- 
sides singing brightly in the lesson 
scene the Theme and Variations of 
Proch. As for Mr. Baccaloni, his 
Bartolo stands unquestionably with 
his Don Pasquale as the very best 
thing he does and one in which he 
never succumbs to the temptation of 
clowning that mars so many of his 
other roles. 

It can scarcely be claimed that the 
Figaro of Francesco Valentino cap- 
tures the mercurial traits of the part. 
His barber is a subdued personage, 
almost an unobtrusive one. Another 
exponent of dramatic low pressure 
this time, Mr. Moscona’s Basilio, 
claimed indulgence not only because 
the singer was substituting for the 
indisposed Virgilio Lazzari but also 
for the reason that he appeared in 
spite of an automobile accident ear- 
lier in the day. Withal it became for 
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By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


FTER an absence of two sea- 
sons, Verdi’s “A Masked 
Ball” returned to the active 
repertoire on the evening of Dec. 
17, the performance being for the 
benefit of the Vassar Club Scholar- 
ship Fund. The cast, some of 
which took part in the revival of 
1940, when the work opened the 
season, included: 


SEN i rere > Jan Peerce 
Renato.... .-Leonard Warren 
Amelia.... ...Zinka Milanov 
BPs woccasee Kerstin Thorborg 
SE ci ciccabvceetnentdane Frances Greer 
ION, nan’ bo wind «2 one eeeate John Baker 
I oats Seek nevateae Norman Cordon 
TOM .......ccsecccccccesss Nicola Moscona 
oe SRR A ee John Dudley 


Amelia..Lodovico Oliviero 
....+.»Bruno Walter 
..Herbert Graf 


A servant of 

PR 

Stage director............ 
Those who assumed roles in which 
they were heard in the former pro- 
duction were Mme. Milanov, Mme. 
Thorborg, Mr. Cordon, Mr. Mos- 
cona and Mr. Oliviero. To the 
great improvement of the produc- 
tion was the presence of Bruno 
Walter as conductor. 

There is no point in going over 
yet again, the question of the proper 
locale for the opera. Suffice it to 
say that both costumes and setting 
were those used in 1940. Several 
of the sets are excellent, several 
pretty bad. The post-War-No.-l 
passion for cluttering up a stage 
with steps was again annoying and 
generally without point. 

The main issue is whether “A 
Masked Ball” even with Bruno 
Walter at the helm, is an exciting 
evening’s entertainment. It is one 
of Verdi’s uneven. works, like 
“Forza del Destino” where passages 
of sublime beauty and the highest 
expertness of musical composition, 
wedded to a knowledge of stage ef- 
fectiveness, are sandwiched between 
other passages of _rank banality 
such as bloom in Donizetti’s lesser 
scores. That Mr. Walter’s musi- 
cianship, and splendid penetration 
did much to relieve these less in- 





Leonard Warren as 
Renato 


December 25, 1943 


at Metropolitan 


“A Masked Ball” Restored to Repertoire in Bene- 
fit Performance after Lapse of Two Seasons— 
Walter Conducts—Milanov, Thorborg, Greer, 
Peerce, Warren, and Cordon Are Principals. 





Zinka Milanov as 
Amelia 





The Spectacular Clos- 
ing Scene as Staged at 
the Metropolitan. 
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teresting moments, cannot be de- 
nied, notably the inane duet be- 
tween Amelia and Riccardo in the 
Gallows Scene, which sounded 
splendidly. The fine vocalization 
of Mme. Milanoy and Mr. Peerce 
also had something to do with it. 
The first scene was excellent 
though it requires heftier tones 
than Miss Greer has at her com- 
mand when the page, the one fe- 
male voice in the scene, has to dom- 
inate the male ensemble. This same 
lack was noticeable later on. The 
scene in the witch’s (commodious 
and extensive) den did not quite 
come off, for some reason, in spite 
of Mme. Thorborg’s excellent sing- 
ing and dramatic acting. The 
beautiful trio for the soprano, tenor 
and contralto was not effective. It 
is possible that the oppressive set- 
ting scene may have had something 
to do with it. Mr. Peerce did his 
laughing song well and John Baker 
showed up excellently in the small 
scene allotted to Silvano. He 
seems a promising young singer. 
It was in the Gallows Scene that 
the best singing and the best play- 
ing by the orchestra, was done. 
Mme. Milanov did splendidly by 
the opening aria, “Ma dell’ Arido 
Campo”, her one really fine mo- 
ment in the entire opera. Best of 





Jan Peerce as 
Riccardo 


all in this scene was the manner in 
which Mr. Walter managed to 
make the mocking, laughing song 
of Samuele and Tommaso against 
the background of the male chorus, 
a series of malicious chuckles and 
yet at the same time maintained its 
musical value. It must have been 
just this way that Verdi conceived 
the number. Amelia’s solo, “Morro, 
ma prima ingrazia”’, was well done, 
but it is one of Verdi’s less happy 
dramatic efforts. Mr. Warren gave 
a sonorous rendition of the follow- 
ing “Eri Tu” and the trio of the 
conspiracy was effective with the 
three fine heavy voices of Mr. War- 
ren, Mr. Cordon and Mr. Moscona. 

The final scene was well done 
and effectively staged. Miss Greer’s 
“Saper Vorreste” lacked convic- 
tion but she did the best she could 
with it. 

The singing, by and large, was 
excellent. Mme. Milanov has sel- 
dom, in this or any other role, here, 
surpassed what she did at this per- 
formance. Mr. Peerce, singing 
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Riccardo for the first time, seemed 
quite at ease, and if his voice was 
occasionally a trifle light for what 
Verdi gave the character to do, his 
tones were always true to pitch, 
pleasant in quality and well placed. 
Also, his agreeable personality 
added much to the characterization. 
Mr. Warren sang well throughout 
though just why a voice so heavy 
in quality as his should lack volume 
in its lower reaches, is not easy to 
understand. Dramatically, he gave 
a fine, well-rounded performance. 

“A Masked Ball” has never been 
able to win a lasting place in the 
favor of opera goers not even when 
Gatti-Casazza presented it with the 
amazing star cast which included 
Destinn, Hempel, Caruso, Amato, 
Matzenauer, Rothier and De Segu- 
rola, and with Toscanini conduct- 
ing. Whether the present produc- 
tion will make a place for itself, 
remains to be seen, also heard. The 
fact is, however, that the opera was 
pretty well done and is definitely 
worth hearing. 





OTHER OPERAS OF THE FORTNIGHT 


(Continued from page 4) 
a change a pleasure not to hear an 
overwrought performance of the “Cal- 
umny” air. 

On the whole Mr. Kullman’s Alma 
viva, competently sung, fitted well 
into the prevailing scheme of the in- 
terpretation; and in its little way 
Thelma Altman’s Berta was capital, 
particularly as concerned her aria di 
sorbetto. Wilfred Pelletier piloted 
the orchestra with a good deal of ani- 
mation. 


Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” Has 
Second Performance 

With Bruno Walter extracting 
every ounce of gold from the score, 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” had its 
second performance at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on the evening of Dec. 9. 
The cast was the same as at the first 
performance, except that Kurt Baum 
replaced Frederick Jagel as Don Al- 
varo. Stella Roman was the Leonora ; 
Lawrence Tibbett, Don Carlos; Sal- 


vatore Baccaloni, Melitone; Ezio 
Pinza, the Abbot; Anna Kaskas, Pre- 
ziosilla; and in other roles were 


Thelma Votipka, Frederick Lechner, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Alessio De Paolis 
and John Gurney. Mr. Baum sang 
resonantly and dependably, if with no 


particular dramatic or vocal distinc- 
tion. The major artistic achievement 
was at the conductor’s stand, for Mr. 
Walter makes this music sound glori- 
ously dramatic and alive. The audi- 
ence was large, and appreciative of 
singers and orchestra, though it 
drowned out several beautiful passages 
with brutally inconsiderate applause. 


Repeat “Lucia di Lammermoor” 

Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
had its second hearing on the evening 
of Dec. 6, with the same cast as at its 
first performance except that John 
Garris sang Arturo instead of Alessio 
De Paolis. Lily Pons was Lucia; Jan 
Peerce, Edgardo and Leonard War- 
ren, Enrico. The others in the cast 
were Thelma Votipka, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Raimondo. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. N. 


First Repetition of “Tristan” 

Another highly superior representa- 
tion of “Tristan und Isolde” was given 
for the broadcast matinee on Dec. 11. 
The same cast was heard as at the 
first performance of the season and 
the conductor was again Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the man to whom a very 
large share of the credit must go for 

(Continued on page 29) 
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By Hersert F. PEYSER 


S to when we shall hear the 
A Shostakovitch edition of 
“Boris Godunoff” one guess 
is probably as good as another. 
But irrespective of whether we 
make its acquaintance soon, late or 
not at all the principal issue will 
remain exactly where it is and con- 
tinue to be just as hotly and as 
vainly debated. That issue has to 
do with the extent to which the 
new version does violence to Mus- 
sorgsky. For it is bound by the 
very nature of the problem to vio- 
late him the moment it alters a note, 
a rhythm or an instrumental nuance 
which appears in what some are 
pleased to call the “original’’. 


A Change Is Inevitable 


Whatever modifications Shos- 
takovitch has wrought on the great 
lyric tragedy and at the present 
time I have 1.ot the slightest idea 
what they are) one can rest assured 
that they do depart from the “Ur- 
Fassung”, else they would not have 
been made. By the same token 
they can scarcely coincide with the 
editings visited on the work by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, which for sev- 
eral decades now have been the 
cause of so many recriminations 
and heart-burnings. From Calvo- 
coressi down, Rimsky has been un- 
mercifully flayed for bowdlerizing 
the creation of his friend. Into the 
merits of the controversy I have no 
intention of going, since its details 
are beside the point. What I do 
want to stress is the circumstance 
that any “Boris” which differs even 
a hair-breadth from an actual Mus- 
sorgsky “Boris” must be to the 
more combative Mussorgsky purist 
a falsified, indeed an illegitimate 
“Boris”. 


So what? The painfully logical 
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Can Any Edited “Boris” Content Purists? 





Is Shostakovitch Less Likely to Antagonize by His 
New Mussorgsky Version Than Was Rimsky- Kor- 
sakoff ? — Probably Not — Lessons from Bruckner 


and Wagner Revisions 





answer amounts to this: If we wish 
to achieve the good will of such 
purists we have no choice but to 
perform “Boris’’ as Mussorgsky 
wrote it and not as Rimsky or Sho- 
stakovitch rewrote it. The blame- 
less intentions of these editors cut 
no ice. It is true that the opera 
conquered the world because of 
what Rimsky-Korsakoff did — per- 
haps even in spite of what he did. 
What Shostakovitch has now done 
may perchance illuminate entirely 
new facets and enhance effects so 
far only half suspected. I do not 
pretend to know. Yet of one thing 
I feel certain: Neither Shostako- 
vitch nor anybody else however 
ideal his motives in going to settle 
the problem for good and all. 


Why Not Give Original? 


Then why not adopt the obvious 
remedy, which is to give “Boris” as 
its creator handed it down and also 
as Rimsky and as latterly the young 
Soviet composer revised it? No 
doubt because of practical and eco- 
nomic reasons. From Leopold Sta- 
kowski some time ago one enjoyed 
the chance of hearing a pre-Rim- 
skyan “Boris”. The Metropolitan 
continues to cling to Rimsky’s 
adaptation. In this day and age no 
person of common sense will rebuke 
an operatic establishment for not 
presenting several “Boris” versions, 
even if by so doing it might earn 
the gratitude of a small section of 


coneeneeneeneiint 


the community. Yet that would, in 
theory, anyhow, be the proper man- 
ner to placate the embattled classes 
of “Boris” devotees. 


Which Mussorgsky Version Better? 


And still it would not be as sim- 
ple as that. For Mussorgsky, 
rightly or wrongly, wrote not one 
“Boris” but two. Which is the bet- 
ter, which embodies more fully his 
aims? In the first he placed a scene 
before the Church of St. Basil. He 
took it out of the second and incor- 
porated some of its music in the 
revolution scene in the Forest of 
Kromy. Which represented more 
definitively his artistic purposes? 
In the later version, too, he added 
the Polish scenes, with the love 
duet, reproached by many as con- 
ventionally and ignobly operatic. 
Are we to consider these changes 
a debasement or an improvement? 
Since Mussorgsky has not told us 
in so many words that these altera- 
tions grieved him who are we to 
decide that his first inspirations 
must necessarily be better than his 
second ones precisely because they 
came first? Possibly they were, 
possibly also they were not. 

The chances are that Mussorg- 
sky, like most other masters of 
opera, aimed primarily to write a 
successful work. What he would 
have thought of the rhythmic, har- 
monic and instrumental changes his 
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City Center Opens with Concert 


(Continued from page 3) 


a true cross-section of the populace 
of a great city. 


After the singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” by Mr. Tibbett, 
Dr. Rodzinski began with the 
Third “Leonore” Overture of Bee- 
thoven which established at once 
the generally good acoustics of the 
auditorium, considerably improved 
since it was last used for musical 
performances. But Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, which followed, 
seemed more in tune with the audi- 
ence’s desires, as did Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive” as sung by Mr. 
Tibbett. The assemblage gladly 
would have had an encore from the 
noted baritone, but evidently en- 
cores are not to be the rule of these 
concerts. A jaunty tour of Mont- 
martre and environs with George 
Gershwin’s vivacious, jazzy and 
somewhat bewildered “American in 
Paris” brought the evening’s festi- 
vities to a smart conclusion. 


The following Monday evening, 
Dec. 13, the dramatic department of 
the Center made its initial bow with 
Gertrude Lawrence in the hit play, 
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“Susan and God”, continuing with 
nightly performances through the 
week. 


Landau Secured for 
City Center Duties 





Irving Landau, conductor of the 
Radio City Music Hall Glee Club, has 
been engaged as chorus master and as- 
sistant to Laszlo Halasz, artistic and 
musical director of the New York 
City Center Opera Companv. A na- 
tive New Yorker, active as a pianist 
and composer, Mr. Landau’s talents 
attracted the attention of Dr. Howard 
Hanson, whose first pupil he became 
at the Eastman School of Music. He 
was the first student-composer whose 
music was played by the Rochester 
Philharmonic. 

After graduation from Eastman he 
taught composition in New York City 
and was also an arranger for George 
Gershwin. He became attached to the 
production staff of the Radio City 
Music Hall in 1937 and the following 
year was appointed conductor of the 
Radio City Music Hall Glee Club. 
Mr. Landau will assist Laszlo Halasz 
in the preparation of the opera series 
to be presented at the New York City 
Center. 






friend Rimsky-Korsakoff made we 
have no absolutely conclusive ways 
of knowing. Very probably he 
would not have endorsed certain of 
those harmonies and rhythms, since 
he did not make them in the first 
place. But all that is neither here 
nor there. What I am trying to 
drive home is that if we prefer Rim- 
sky’s“Boris” we can have it and if 
we favor Mussorgsky’s we can have 
that too—at least on paper, since a 
theatre which has spent money on 
the one is not likely to spend it on 
the other merely with the object of 
serving an ideal. So why all these 
dissertations and all this talk, as 
long as satisfaction in more or less 
antagonistic camps is never going 
to be 100 per cent? 


Bruckner’s Works an Instance 


How explain this curious obses- 
sion this past decade or so for 
“Ur-Fassungen”—for “original ver- 
sions”’—over and above revised 
ones? One can understand it with- 
out too much difficulty when an 
“original” is no longer extant and 
thus becomes a subject of specu- 
lation at best. I have in mind, 
aside from “Boris,” two instances, 
one of them historic, which may be 
studied with profit. One is the re- 
vision Wagner worked on the first 
scene of “Tannhauser”, the other 
the comparatively recent case of 
certain Bruckner symphonies. Let 
the last be first. 

Not long before the outbreak of 
the present war two learned men of 
Vienna, Robert Haas and Alfred 
Orel, came upon several symphonic 
scores of Bruckner which differed 
from the versions currently per- 
formed in a manner somewhat an- 
alogous to the score of “Boris” be- 
fore and after the editings of Rim- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Section of One of the City Center Audiences 








MUSICAL AMERICA 















Meet the Composer: 


2) MORTON GOULD 


By Rona.p F. Eyer 


AKE one of the swift, 
streamlined elevators in the 
tallest building of Radio City 
to a floor high above midtown 
Manhattan. Walk down a long 


corridor to a door marked only by 
the number of the suite. 

Enter, and confront a brisk, eff- 
cient-looking secretary who, after 
you state your business, ushers you 
into a small, impeccably appointed 
inner office overlooking the roof- 
tops of surrounding buildings. The 
floor is thickly carpeted. On the 
walls are* two pictures — auto- 
graphed photographs of Leopold 
Stokowski and Fritz Reiner. One 
of Arturo Toscanini stands on a 
side table. 

In a swivel chair behind a large, 
highly polished executive’s desk, 
innocent of impedimenta except for 
a telephone, a neat stack of music 
on one corner and a piece of score 
paper lying open on the unspotted 
blotter, sits a debonnaire young 
man with frank, blue eyes, a shock 
of dark, lank hair and a well-fed 
look, who greets you with a boyish 
grin. 

That will be Morton Gould. 


Composer Ys. Business Man 


As you endeavor to rationalize 
this chromium plated, businesslike 
setting with the candle-lit and man- 
uscript-strewn Bohemianism of the 
traditional artistic lair, the young 
man hastens to assure you that 
this is merely the business office of 
Morton Gould, star-conductor of a 


popular, nation-wide radio pro- 
gram, and that Gould, the com- 


poser, detests everything about it. 
In fact, he inhabits the place only 
two or three days a.week when the 
exigencies of the Cresta-Blanca 
Carnival demand his presence in 
the vicinity of the radio studios. 
The rest of the time he is closeted 
in his own creative sanctum which 
he describes as an apartment within 
an apartment out on Long Island 
where he lives with his Austrian- 
born father and _ Russian - born 
mother. 

He not only dislikes the Radio 
City environment, but he also re- 
sents the regimentation and rou- 
tine which it represents. He even 
resented being told imperiously by 
his secretary to be on hand at a 
certain hour on a certain day to 
talk with this writer. “How the 
creatures do order one about!” 
complained Alice; Morton Gould 
is another who has learned the 
tribulations of those newly arrived 
in wonderland. 

But life was not ever thus for 
the 30-year-old composer. He grew 
up in modest circumstances in his 
native Richmond Hill section in 
the Borough of Queens, Long 
Island, where he attended the Rich- 
mond Hill High School. He was 
not a particularly brilliant scholar 
in academic subjects and he did not 
pursue the higher education. The 
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Hectic Life 
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fact that he was a child prodigy, 
musically, may have had something 
to do with that. 

The discovery of his unusual 
musical talent was a sort of by- 
product of the Armistice Day cele- 
bration, 1918. Whistles were blow- 
ing, church bells ringing and bands 
playing. Morton, then four and a 
half years old, singled out of the 
welter of noise and music the tune 
of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” He toddled to the family 


piano and casually picked out the 
famous melody, note for note and 





il 


With His Russian-Born Mother in Their 
Long Island Home 


without a mistake. Soon he was 
repeating the feat regularly, repro- 
ducing “by ear” the “William Tell” 
Overture, popular tunes of the day 
and all other music that came his 
way. The piano happened to be a 
player, and Morton was not long in 
discovering that he could make real 
music by following the keys of the 
piano as the player rolls depressed 
them. 


White Collar, Black Eyes 


He carried on his own musical 
education in this fashion until he 
was six and then he was placed 
under a regular teacher. At eight 
he had a scholarship at the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, and at 
13 he came under the tutelage of 
Abby Whiteside. 

Meanwhile, he was making fre- 
quent appearances at concerts and 
recitals for which he received con- 
siderable publicity. This type of 
celebrity, however, combined with 
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Thoroughly American, the 30- 

Year-Old Musician Detests 
: Cults, Reactionaries and the 
Radio’s Regimentation—Com- 
position the Core of a Rather 








Six Other People Have Worked a Week Before This Can Happen— 
a Rehearsal for the Cresta Blanca Program 


the Little Lord Fauntleroy costume 
which child musicians inevitably 
wore in those days, made no hit 
whatever with Morton’s school 
mates and he was forever sustain- 
ing black eyes and bruises in de- 
fense of his artistic career which 
was considered sissy by the kids of 
the neighborhood. 

His career as a composer also 
had an early beginning. He com- 
posed his first piece when he was 
six years old—a waltz which he 
called, appropriately enough, “Just 
Six”. Loftier ideas soon were oc- 
curring to him, however, and again 
he was in need of a teacher, This 
time it was Vincent Jones, who in- 
troduced him to the principles of 
musical theory. 


The Lean and Hungry Years 


While he was still in his ’teens, 
it became necessary for Morton to 
exploit the commercial value of his 
gifts. His father, who is now 
Gould’s personal representative, 
was engaged in real estate and 
other business enterprises, but the 
family was not affluent. Besides, 
there were three other younger sons 
(two of them are now in the Army, 
the other in the Navy) and it was 
necessary for Morton to strike out 
for himself. 

There followed a period of years 
—some of them lean, dark and un- 
happy—in which the young musi- 
cian knocked about New York’s 
Rialto learning his profession the 
hard way. He went through the 
grueling routine of playing the 
piano in “pit” bands for vaudeville 
shows and movies. For a time he 
was on the staff of Radio City 
Music Hall and later he was a staff 
pianist for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

His “break” finally came, how- 
ever, in 1934 when he was 21 years 
old. Jules Seebach of radio station 
WOR happened to hear some of his 
orchestral arrangements and _in- 
vited him to conduct an orchestra 
of his own as a regular sustaining 
feature of the station. It seems 
eminently right to Gould that his 
first real opportunity should have 
come to him in this particular way. 
From his prodigy days, radio had 
figured prominently in his musical 
development. Indeed, he had ap- 
peared frequently, as a child, be- 





fore the microphones of the very 
station which now paved the way 
for his adult career. 

Young Gould continued with his 
WOR orchestra for over seven 
years. Then another break came 
when he was chosen to conduct the 
Cresta-Blanca Carnival, a sumptu- 
ous musical program with a large 
combination symphonic and jazz 
orchestra in which Gould is co- 
starred with Alec Templeton, the 
blind pianist-comedian. A staff of 
six people work steadily in his 
Radio City office preparing this 
weekly half-hour performance. 

Whatever the job, however, or 
the practical needs of the moment, 
Gould’s prime concern all along 
has been his composing. Radio 
shows, jobs, money may come and 
go, but the one fixture of his life is 
an inner compulsion to write music. 
That, he asserts, he will always do 
regardless of what the future may 
hold for him otherwise. 

“IT work on a million things at 
once,” he says, “and I am always 
rushing to meet deadlines.” Hav- 
ing just finished a Viola Concerto 
he is already at work on a Viola 
Concertette. He also is preparing 
a “Cowboy Rhapsody” and more 
concertettes for various instru- 
ments. 


Admires Gershwin 


As a thoroughly American com- 
poser, he is a great admirer of 
George Gershwin, whose life was 
in so many ways paralleled to his 
own. Both were men of the thea- 
ter; both began as professional mu- 
sicians in the field of popular en- 
tertainment; both developed in their 
music the sophistication of the born 
and bred New Yorker. Gershwin, 
he thinks, is the most American of 
American composers. “Gershwin’s 
music,” he declares, “could be 
played anywhere at any time and 
it would at once be recognized as 
unmistakably American—it simply 
couldn’t be anything else.” 

But, in Gould’s opinion, there is 
altogether too much talk and self- 
conscious posturing in regard to 
American music. ‘Nobody knows 
just what American music is, or 
even what it should be,” he de- 
clares. “I am an American, so I 
write American music. But when 

(Continued on page 26) 
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METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 3) 
$500,000 in real estate taxes since the 
Metropolitan Opera Association ac- 
quired ownership of the opera house 
in 1940. 

Mrs. Winfred Holton, of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., was made chairman of 
the Opera Guild Committee for solicit- 
ing contributions to the fund, at a 
meeting on Dec. 15. The drive is 
being held in communities in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
During an intermission of the “Rigo- 
letto” performance of Dec. 18, Mrs. 
August Belmont, co-chairman of the 
National Sponsors Committee of the 
Fund, made a plea to the nationwide 
radio audience. 

Mr. Sloan explained the financial 
status of the Metropolitan Opera in an 
extensive statement which follows: 


Sloan’s Statement 


“In 1940, more than $1,000,000 was 
subscribed by the American public to 
the Metropolitan Opera Fund. Each 
season of the Metropolitan since that 
time—the very performance of “Tris- 
tan” which is being presented this af- 
ternoon—was made possible by 166,000 
generous contributions. It was this 
Fund which helped make the Metro- 
politan a great national institution. Its 
donors became valued associates of 
the Metropolitan and patrons of musi- 
cal art in America. 

“With the creation of the Fund, a 
new era began in the life of the Met- 
ropolitan. It is an era which should 
lead, in the next few years, to a bal- 
anced budget, that is, normal expenses 
balanced by the regular box office in- 
come, plus extra income from our 
radio programs and from the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 

“In the meantime, the Fund has 
made possible the purchase of the 
Opera House as a public trust, the 
modernization of the house, practical 
improvements in seating arrange- 
ments, and a further development of 
young American talent. These in- 
vestments gave shape to our purpose 
of making the Metropolitan a great 
public institution. 

“TI am sure the public will agree that 
the Metropolitan has become one of 
the leading musical organizations of 
our time, and that it exerts a power- 
ful influence on the musical develop- 
ment of our country. [It not only pro- 
vides the highest type of opera per- 
formance for this nation, but it has 
widened its scope to international pro- 
portions. Since the critical days of 
i940 it has enlarged its schedule, 
drawn larger audiences to its audi- 
torium, and spread its radio perform- 





SEEKS $300,000 








Fund Reaches $25,000 


“HE Metropolitan Opera Fund 
has reached its first milestone of 
$25,000. The first week’s contribu- 
tions included six for $1,000 and ten 
for $500. 





ances throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. The 
Metropolitan is also privileged to 
broadcast opera to thousands of young 
men and women who are serving with 
our military forces in many parts of 
the world. 

“The artists on the Metropolitan 
stage and in the great orchestra can- 
not be given too much credit for their 
superb performances. We have not 
only them to thank, but Mr. Edward 
Johnson, our General Manager, whose 
goal is always the finest artistic pro- 
duction. My job is somewhat differ- 
ent. With the aid of an active Board 
of Directors, I must see that the man- 
agement has the resources essential to 
the best in opera, and that the public 
gets the fullest benefit from its pro- 
ductions and all that we do. Kt isn’t 
an easy job. There are many things 
which bring untold benefit and pleas- 
ure to the human race which by them- 
selves do not make for monetary 
profit. Opera is one of these. 


How Money Was Spent 


“Tt will be recalled that the net cash 
proceeds of the 1940 campaign, which 
was so vital to the Metropolitan’s de- 
velopment, amounted to $1,057,000. 
The first charge against this sum ac- 
counted for one-half of the funds 
raised. This was a down payment 
made on the Opera House itself. The 
next charge covered the removal of 
the grand tier boxes so that more 
seats, at lower prices, would be avail- 
able to the public. This and other 
interior improvements cost $130,000. 
Then, as anticipated in the 1940 cam- 
paign, there has been the cost of new 
productions and of improvements to 
the scenery and costumes of standard 
operas. These items cost $230,000. 
So far I have given an accounting of 
approximately $900,000. 

“Since the contribution of the one- 
million-dollar fund four years ago the 
Metropolitan Opera Association has 
paid out more than $500,000 in real 
estate taxes. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Association has spent, for funda- 
mentals and essential improvements, 
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Cooper Engaged for 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Emile Cooper has been engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
for its forthcoming revival of “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” which the company 
will produce next month. Mr. Cooper, 
during his engagement with the Chi- 
cago Opera from 1929 to 1932, pre- 
pared and conducted the performances 
of the opera there with Mary Garden 
in the role which she created at its 
world premiere in Paris in 1902. 

He began his career as an operatic 
conductor in Kiev, and in 1909, con- 
ducted the world premiere of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or” given pri- 
vately in Moscow. The following year 
he conducted the Imperial Opera in 
both St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
also was heard in Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo and Sao 
Paulo. In 1910, also, he conducted the 
first performances outside Russia of 
the “Le Coq d’Or” in both Paris and 
London with the Diaghileff organiza- 
tion. In Paris he led symphonic con- 
certs and was heard in other Euro- 
pean musical centers. In 1934, he 
conducted at La Scala in Milan, one 
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Emile Cooper 


of the productions being Giordano’s 
“Siberia” first at that theater in 1903, 
and presented by Hammerstein at the 
Manhattan Opera House in 1908. His 
more recent appearances in the United 
States include the New Opera Com- 
pany’s production of Mussorgsky’s 
“The Fair at Sorochinsk” and an all- 
Russian symphonic program in the 
Lewisohn Stadium last Summer. 





























NORTHERN OHIO ASSOCIATION AIDS METROPOLITAN 
Left to Right: Earle R. Lewis, Assistant General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Edward Johnson, General Manager, and Thomas L. Sidlo, Chairman of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association, Who Presented a $10,000 Check from the Ohio Organi- 
zation Making Possible the Revival of Offenbach's "Tales of Hoffmann" 


plus taxes, approximately $1,400,000. 
That we spent much more than the 
one million dollars received in 1940 is 
explainable by the fact that we for- 
tunately had in reserve a sum of 

22,000, not publicly subscribed, and 
by the helpful support we have re- 
ceived, and continue to receive, from 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild—total- 
ing $51,000 since 1940. 

“All of this emphasizes a_ point 
which I want the friends of the Met- 
ropolitan to understand. Even with 
capacity audiences, we still need a re- 
serve fund with which to meet -emer- 
gencies. Last year, for example, we 
experienced a deficit of $200,000—even 
though forty of last season’s perform- 
ances were completely sold out and 
even though our budget was made to 
conform to all possible economies. 
We face another substantial deficit 
this year. Let me explain why we 
have these deficits. 

“Tn the first place, wartime restric- 
tions on transportation have seriously 
affected the opera’s usual Spring tour 
to other American cities. This has 
cut deeply into a normal source of 
revenue. In 1942 the Association 
went on tour to ten cities. Last 
Spring it was only possible to cover 
four cities. We shall face this same 
problem until normal transportation is 
resumed after the war is won. 

“It is true our box office sales are 
now far in excess of those in the past. 
We have started this season with sold- 
out performances. But it must be re- 
membered that prices of seats were 
reduced last season, in keeping with 
our policy of making the opera avail- 
able to the greatest possible public. 

“The second reason for the deficits 
is the matter of real estate taxes 
which, I have every reason to believe, 
will soon be a memory of the past. 
Here is the story. 


Must Maintain High Level 


“Last April Governor Dewey ap- 
proved a bill passed by the New York 
State Legislature which confirmed our 
position (taken at the time we pur- 
chased the house) that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, as a cultural 
and educational institution, was enti- 
tled to exemption from real estate 
taxes on the part of its property used 
for opera purposes. 

“This legislation would bring tax 
relief which, based on this year’s as- 
sessment, would have saved $110,000 
each year. The effective date of the 
exemption, however, is now awaiting 


decision, and may not be applicable 
until October, 1944. Meanwhile, in 
order to save penalties on this tax, we 
are making these large payments 
under protest. 

“The immediate reason why I am 
placing these facts frankly before the 
public is that we are asking once 
again for the support of the friends of 
opera. We feel that to cover opera- 
tions during the next two years we 
shall need at least $300,000. 

“When the Fund has been replen- 
ished—we hope by not later than Feb. 
1—it will help us to meet the imme- 
diate and, I trust, the last tax emer- 
gency—it will make up for whatever 
loss we may sustain through the cur- 
tailment of next Spring’s tour—and 
it will afford a margin of safety so 
essential in these uncertain times. 

“Specifically, the proposed amount 
will enable us to keep the institution 
going while the foremost opera houses 
of the old world have been driven to 
irregular schedules or even closed en- 
tirely. It will enable the management 
to modernize the productions, to in- 
clude operas that the public is not yet 
familiar with, and to add rare revivals 
on the stage and on the air. For ex- 
ample, this season our audiences will 
hear Verdi’s “Falstaff” in English. 
Obviously this is something that we 
ought to do. We feel that the public 
would have us present occasional 
operas which are artistically impor- 
tant even though unfamiliar. 


Waiting for Tax Relief 


“We must maintain the Metropoli- 
tan’s standards. We must do more 
than this. We must strive always to 
improve our productions. That is an 
obligation we assumed when, with the 
help of our thousands of friends, we 
purchased the Opera House. Now 
that we have run into these temporary 
difficulties — many of them resulting 
from the war emergency itself —I 
know that our public would have me 
tell them frankly about the situation, 
and give them an opportunity to share 
in its solution. 

“So we are turning to the friends of 
the Metropolitan— both those who 
come to the Opera House and those 
who make up our vast radio audience 
—to ask them to contribute $300,000 
to the Metropolitan Opera Fund. 

“In the 1940 campaign the public 
came forward with a most generous 
response. I hope with all my heart 
that it will do so again, and in this 
way safeguard this great institution.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















Dear Musical America: 


One of my imps who gets around 
considerably, wandered into the 
Met during the Opera Guild’s dress 
rehearsal of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” earlier this month and got 
in on an interesting dispute that 
for a few moments threatened to 
turn into a real mare’s nest. In the 
Olympia Scene, when the chorus 
made its entrance, the singing was 
definitely at variance with the beat 
of Sir Thomas Beecham who was 
conducting. 

Well, these things happen, so Sir 
Thomas sent them out to make the 
entrance a second time, and they 
came in still worse, a regular see- 
saw between chorus and orchestra. 
Sir Thomas politely, but with a 
sub-acid tone, said: “I should like 
to know if the chorus is watching 
my beat!” Silence! The question 
was repeated and a male voice said 
“Ves i 

By this time, Conrad Neuger, 
chorus-master, had got into the 
scrap and the packed auditorium 
had begun to buzz. “Of course 
they are!” cried Mr. Neuger, ob- 
viously miffed. 

“It doesn’t sound like it to me!” 
said Sir Thomas. “And I’d like to 
know who it was who called out 


“Yes’!” Silence. Sir Thomas re- 
peated his request. The voice said: 
“T did!” 

“The person who answered,” 
stormed Sir Thomas, “will please 
leave the stage at once! I’m going 


to have some discipline in the 
operas I conduct or else I don’t 
conduct !” 

For a moment it looked as though 
there would be wigs on the green 
with Mr. Neuger and now Mr. 
Graf well into the fray. 

“What I can’t understand,” said 
Sir Thomas, pouring “erl” on trou- 
bled operatic waters, “is how the 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus 
who sang so charmingly in ‘Mig- 
non’ are doing so badly now! We'll 
make that entrance again!” 

The entrance was made again 
and though the singing and the ac- 
companiment were not absolutely at 
one, Sir Thomas wisely decided to 
let it go at that, and the rehearsal 
proceeded. 

It seemed strange, because to 
anyone—even deaf in one ear—the 
timing of the chorus was atrocious, 
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but to Mr. Neuger, apparently, it 
sounded all right. 
* * * 


Incidentally, although the _ re- 
hearsal was intended to be a com- 
plete private performance for mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, and though the chorus and 
other principals were all in cos- 
tume, Mr. Pinza, who sang Cop- 
pelius and Miracle, appeared in 
street clothes. 

No explanation was made, and 
probably he didn’t have the excuse 
of another bass who appeared at 
short notice in the “Barber of Se- 
ville” performance a few nights 
later after having tangled with a 
taxicab. Possibly it was Nicola 
Moscona’s pardonable haste to get 
to his “Barber” assignment that 
caused the accident, and maybe Mr. 
Pinza got up late that morning and 
was in a hurry, too. Or maybe his 
costumes were at the cleaners. 
Anyone knows what that means 
these days! At any rate, whatever 
the excuse, his brown business suit 
made a jarring note in the stage 
picture. 

* * * 

Each and every member of the 
cast of “A Masked Ball” at the 
Metropolitan, when they had to 
prance up and down the steps with 
which Mstislav Dobujinski has 
cluttered up his stage settings of 
that work, must have felt from time 
to time like interpolating into their 


roles, Gretchaninoff’s song, “Triste 
est le Steppe” ! 
* 
Congratulations to Sigmund 


Gottlober, who marked his 20th an- 
niversary as a publisher of concert 
programs when the New York City 
Center opened on Dec. 11. His 
were the programs for that occa- 
sion. During two decades, he has 
got out more than 15 million pro- 
gram books, starting with the orig- 
inal issue of the “Stadium Con- 
cert Review”, has also served the 
New York Symphony, Berkshire 
Festival, Brooklyn Academy, Hip- 
podrome Opera, New York Opera 
Comique, American Children’s 
Theatre, Damrosch Festival, Essex 
County Symphony and Westchester 
County concerts. 

Many distinguished writers have 
appeared in the pages of Mr. Gott- 
lober’s informative program books. 
They are truly a monument. Think 
what the paper drive would give 
for such a stack! 


eC 
A new translation for ‘Ronde 
des Lutins” appears on Julius 


Schulman’s Town Hall program for 
Dec. 27. The young violinist has 
let someone talk him into using 
“The Round of the Gremlins” for 
that puckish, pizzicato piece by 
Razzini. Brings it up to date, no? 
e- 8-4 

At a recent Metropolitan per- 
formance I overheard at least seven 
times during the course of the eve- 
ning the following query: ““At what 
time is the opera out ?” It was asked 
by both men and women, sometimes 
of the persons who take tickets at 
the door, sometimes of the ushers, 
sometimes of the program boys, 
sometimes of the coatroom attend- 
ants. It is an age-old question 
which I have heard repeated year- 
in, year-out and scarcely even no- 
ticed. This time for some indefin- 
able reason, it set me thinking. And 
it made me wonder, the more I 


reflected, why the Metropolitan does 
not adopt a highly practical custom 
which has prevailed in the opera 
houses of Europe for generations. 

That custom is the extremely 
simple one of stating on programs, 
bill boards and in newspaper ad- 
vertisements the hour of the curtain 
fall no less than of the curtain rise. 
“Beginning at 8, end at 11” (or 
whatever the time may be) is the 
habitual formula. However, the ex- 
act manner of the announcement 
does not matter and can be varied 
at will. The useful thing about this 


is that the finishing hour can be 
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By George 





Colgate’s chemistry department dug 
up 100 new candles and for 20 min- 
utes the orchestra played by can- 
dlelight. 

Declaring that the concert was 
the most impressive ever heard 
here, music lovers still recall that 
the lights came on again just as the 
orchestra reached ‘the fortissimo 
note in the “Oberon” Overture. 
First the audience, then the orches- 
tra and finally the director burst 
into laughter, but the well-poised 
Kindler quickly regained control, 
bowed deeply to the audience and 
turned to the orchestra’ which 
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“Before we begin, may | remind you that combinations of this kind have 
a tendency toward jam sessions." 


learned well in advance to the indis- 
putable convenience of those who 
have to catch trains or otherwise to 
meet dates or keep engagements of 
any kind. Inasmuch as the opera 
management knows just as precise 
ly at what time a performance fin- 
ishes as when it starts, what prob- 
lem can be involved in publishing 
such information black on white? I 
herewith recommend the plan as a 
genuine public benefit. 

+ * * 

From Colgate University, in 
Hamilton, N. Y., where enlivening 
things always seem to happen, 
comes this version of a_ story 
which made the daily papers and 
which we pass on with pleasure. 

When J. FE. Mutch’s _ book, 
“Nursemaid to a Symphony Or- 
chestra,” finally reaches the public, 
one of its most interesting chapters, 
the author believes, will be that re- 
counting the National Symphony 
Orchestra’s adventures on three 
visits to Colgate University. 

The manager of the orchestra 
said as much himself after the con- 
cert here Saturday night, Dec. 4, 
had given Dr. Hans Kindler claim 
to being the first man to conduct 
in sports clothes a formal concert 
by a major symphony. When the 
National appeared here in Decem- 
ber, 1941, one of its buses left the 
road and landed in a ditch, slightly 
injuring several and bringing death 
near to all, including Dr. Kindler. 

In December, 1939, the lights 
throughout Hamilton went out as 
orchestra members filed on the 
stage in Colgate’s Memorial Chapel. 


picked up the number without miss- 
ing a note, 

When the hour for this Satur- 
day’s concert arrived, it was dis- 
covered that the truck carrying the 
larger instruments, the podium and 
Dr. Kindler’s clothes had just left 
Richfield Springs, 40 miles away. 

For the next hour, Dr. Kindler 
chatted with the audience and acted 
as master of ceremonies for an im- 
promptu program during which the 
violin section of 28 gave its first 
group, Bach’s D Major Prelude, 
usually presented as an unaccom- 
panied violin solo; a string quartet 
played Mozart’s “Eine Kleine 
Nacht Musik” and nine woodwind 
and several brass players gave solos 
illustrating the technique of their 
instruments. 

When the truck finally arrived, 
Dr. Kindler’s trunk was not aboard, 
so, standing on a box comman- 
deered from the chapel basement, 
he directed the orchestra through 
a 100-minute program without in- 
termission, attired in a tan tweed 
sports coat, dark brown trousers, 
tan shirt, brown tie and tan shoes. 
No encores were played although 
an audience of 800 villagers, col- 
lege folk and Navy trainees ap- 
plauded vigorously. 

Being a Colgate student must be 
fun, thinks your 
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and Chorus Assist in 
Mahler Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor; assisting 
artists: Astrid Varnay, soprano; Enid 
Szantho, contralto; the Westminster 
Choir. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2, eve- 
ning : 

Three Jewish Poems: ‘Dance’; “Rite’’; 

“Funeral Procession” Bloch 


Conducted by Leonard Bernstein 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 2....Mahler 


Soloists 


A more economical composer—say, 
Beethoven—would have had material, 
and to spare, for half a dozen sym- 
phonies in the vanful of musical 
thoughts Mahler loaded into this single 
work, the “Resurrection” Symphony. 
No matter how fully he anticipates 
Mahler, one is inundated and swept 
away by the sheer prodigality of his 
ideas, the volume of his discourse and 
the diversity of his emotional reac- 
tions. One is bewildered, also, by the 
sudden and seemingly unaccountable 
naivete of some of his phraseology and 
a curious sense of frustration that 
sometimes shows through it. If there 


could be such a thing as an un-Wag- 





Enid Szantho Astrid Varnay 


nerian Wagner, Mahler would be it. 
Dr. Rodzinski, the orchestra and the 
able assisting artists gave what this 
writer would account a coldly bril- 
liant, but exciting, performance; the 
tears of Mahler’s Weltschmerz were 
turned to icicles, but they glittered. 
The chorus seemed unnecessarily large. 
The orchestra’s new assistant con- 
ductor, Mr. Bernstein, made his first 
“official” appearance at this concert 
playing music which he had been given 
the opportunity to rehearse and he did 
very well indeed with Bloch’s racially 
nostalgic stanzas. Conducting with- 
out score, he was meticulous in the 
matter of cues, he had no difficulty in 
making his desires known to the men 
and he showed well developed con- 
cepts of the music. The audience re- 
ceived him graciously. The same pro- 
gram was given on Dec. 4 and 5. 


Toscanini Offers All-Mozart 
Program 

NBC Symphony. Arturo Tosca- 
nini, conductor. Assisting artist, 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, pianist. Stu- 
dio 8-H, Radio City, Dec. 5, afternoon: 

ALL MOZART PROGRAM 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
Piano Concerto No. 27 in B Flat (K. 595) 

(Mr. Horszowski) 

Symphony No. 35 in D (‘“‘Haffner’’) 

(CK. 385) 

There is no need to explain why 
Mr. Toscanini’s conducting of Mozart 
is so completely satisfying, but it al- 
ways has the effect of a rediscovery. 
Every note in the score is heard, every 
phrase is clearly defined, and yet the 
essential spontaneity of the music is 
never lost. If something of the old 
fire is gone, in its place have come a 
stoical wisdom and faith in art which 
are deeply moving. 

The overture was flawlessly, if a 
little coldly, played, but in the B Flat 
Piano Concerto the ensemble was pure 
delight. Mr. Horszowski played the 
work with silken elegance. Every 
tone was beautifully placed and the 
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scale of the interpretation was worked 
out to the last nuance. This is not the 
only way to play Mozart, but when 
it is done so masterfully in the minia- 
ture style, it would be foolish to ob- 
ject. The concert came to a close all 
too soon with an exuberant perform- 
ance of the “Haffner” Symphony in 
D, in which the virtuosic qualities of 
the orchestra came to the fore, without 
cheapening the musical effect. As al- 
ways, when Mr. Toscanini conducts, 
it was the composer who was fore- 
most in one’s mind when the music 
was over. -. 


Restoration of Polish Republic Is 
Commemorated 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Artur Rodzinski, conductor ; 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, soloist. 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9, evenings: 


Symphonic Poem, “Steppe”..Noskowski 
(First time by the Society) 
Symphony in D Minor, No. 5..Tansman 
(First time in New York) 
Conducted by the composer 

Symphonie Concertante for Piano 
and Orchestra ........... Szymanowski 
(First time by the Society) 
Mr. Rubinstein 
Piano Concerto in F Minor, No. 2 
Chopin 
Mr. Rubinstein 


All of the principals at this con- 
cert, including the conductor, the 
soloist and the composers, were Polish 
and each did honor after his own 
fashion to his native land in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the restoration of the 
Polish Republic. Passing quickly 
over the rather old-fashioned pasto- 
rale of Noskowski, which, be it said, 
contained some meritorious landscape 
painting, the program reached its first 
point of uiterest in Alexandre Tans- 
man’s new Fifth Symphony, which the 
composer himself conducted. As in 
several previous works of Tansman, 
he is inclined here to be academic, 
recondite and emotionally unevocative. 
The slow movement and the Scherzo 
come alive—the first lyrically, the sec- 
ond rhythmically—but the outside 
movements are barren, at least to the 
uninitiated. 

Szymanowski’s show-piece is a far 
more brilliant work and more com- 
municative, although its principal pre- 
occupation seems to be with the dis- 
play of orchestral and pianistic vir- 
tuosity of which both the Philhar- 
monic and Mr. Rubinstein delivered 
copiously. It took Chopin, however— 
and not too surprisingly—to bring the 
touch of authentic genius to the pro- 
ceedings. We shall not, of course, dis- 
cuss the merits of the F Minor Con- 
certo, but we cannot suppress a wish- 
ful sigh for a composer, Polish or 
whatever, who can give us such an- 
other. Mr. Rubinstein was complete- 
ly at home, be it said, in this music 
and he gave it an exposition of breath- 
taking technical finish and _ poetic, 
lyrical sympathy which is a rare and 
treasurable compound among pianists 
who play this music today. E. 


At the Sunday afternoon concert 
Mr. Rubinstein added the new Piano 
Concerto by Khachatourian to the 
Szymanowski Symphonie Concertante 
which he had played earlier in the 
week. Despite the relentlessly dy- 
namic character of both works, the 
pianist succeeded in keeping both of 
them at a high pitch of intensity. The 
Szymanowski music stems from the 
tradition of Chopin and the Khacha- 
tourian from that of Liszt. Needless 
to say, the Symphonie Concertante is 
a much finer work, more poetic, more 
deeply left and more finished in style. 
But thanks to Mr. Rubinstein’s mag- 
nificent virtuosity, the Khachatourian 
music proved irresistible by virtue of 
its abounding energy and clever man- 
ufacture. The purely orchestral por- 
tion of the afternoon consisted of Nos- 
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Lt. Richard Korn Sydney Baron 


kowski’s pallid tone poem, “The 

Steppe”, and Saint-Saéns’s still more 

pallid Symphony in C Minor, No. 3. 
Fl 


National Orchestral Association 
Salutes Service Members 


National Orchestral Association. 
Guest Conductors: John Barnett, 
Chief Warrant Officer, Sydney Baron, 
Musician Second Class, and Lt. (j. g.) 
Richard Korn, Assisting artist: 
Jacques Abram, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 6, evening: 

Organ Prelude and Fugue in G (arr. 


Oe PR PENT va vcccotacceasces Bach 
(Conducted by Mr. Korn) 
Symphony in D Minor............ Franck 


(Conducted by Mr. Baron) 
Piano Concerto No. 4, in G, Op. 58, 
Beethoven 
(Conducted by Mr. Barnett) 
“TIstar”’, Variations Symphoniques, 
D’Indy 

No finer tribute to the members of 
the National Orchestral Association 
who are in the armed forces could be 
made than to let them speak for them- 
selves in music with their colleagues. 
The three young conductors and the 
soloist at this concert, with the en- 
thusiastic collaboration of the orches- 
tra, provided a highly entertaining 
evening. 

Mr. Korn conducted the Bach pre- 
lude and fugue with vigorous author- 
ity. Except for a tendency to lose 
thematic threads by changing their 
instrumentation midway in their 
course, his arrangement was skillful 
and faithful to the original. He 
should not have chosen to conduct 
D’Indy’s “Istar’ Variations, how- 
ever, for this faded music needs a 
highly polished virtuoso performance 
to be palatable at this late date. The 


orchestra played the music for more 
than it was worth. 
Of the evening’s conductors, Mr. 


CWO John Barnett Pvt. Jacques Abram 
CONDUCTORS AND SOLOIST FROM THE ARMED FORCES 


Baron gave the most impressive ac- 
count of himself. His interpretation 
of the Franck Symphony was full of 
original ideas in tempi and emphasis, 
and he had the orchestra at his finger 
tips most of the time. Without drag- 
ging, he paced the first movement ma- 
jestically, and he never let the music 
become episodic. 

Mr. Abram is a brilliantly gifted 
young pianist. His performance of 
the Beethoven Concerto was rhythm- 
ically vital, full of zest, and techni- 
cally exciting. What it lacked was 
repose, nuance, emotional breadth. He 
played too eagerly and breathlessly to 
savor the exquisite phrases of this in- 
comparable music. The tone was 
bright but hard, the attacks crisp but 
too sharp. But the exuberance of his 
performance was stirring, and Mr. 
Barnett and the orchestra did well by 
the score. At the close of the con- 
cert, Leon Barzin, conductor of the 
Association, joined the performers in 
acknowledging the plaudits of the 
audience. >. 


Stokowski Returns to NBC 


NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, Dec. 12, afternoon: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2....... Bach 

Chorale-Prelude, ‘‘Christ Lay in the 

Bonds of Death’’...... Bach-Stokowski 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 

Bach-Stokowski 


“Prayer—1943” ....... William Schuman 


In beginning his series of eight con- 
certs with the NBC Symphony Mr. 
Stokowski provided an hour of music- 
making that was memorably soul-sat- 
isfying. This applies not only to the 
musical fare of the major part of the 
program but also to his finely discern- 
ing and inspiring conducting of it. It 

(Continued on page 33) 





After the Philharmonic Polish Commemorative Concert. From the Left: J. P. Junosza, 


of the Polish Information Bureau; 


Sylwin Strakacz, Polish Consul General; Artur 


Rodzinski; Walter Damrosch, Honorary President of the Paderewski Fund, Artur 
Rubinstein and Prof. Mizwa of the Kosciusko Foundation. 
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All-Tchaikovsky Program 
Brings Message from 
Shostakovitch — Broadcast 
by BBC — Composer’s 
Birthday Celebrated — 
Elena Gerhardt Marks 40th 
Year of Concert Activity 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


LONDON 
HE last few weeks have brought 
an unusual set of concerts, each 
marking a _ particular anniversary. 
There was first of all the anniversary 
of the death of Tchaikovsky which 
was marked by the performance of 
his “Francesca da Rimini”, the Violin 
Concerto played by Jean Pougnet and 
the “Pathétique” Symphony at the 
Royal Albert Hall. The Orchestra 
was the London Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Anatol Fistoulari and during 
the interval an appreciation of Tchai- 
kovsky especially written for the occa- 
sion by Shostakovitch was broadcast 
by the BBC. 

Shostakovitch took the opportunity 
of giving his early impressions of the 
Russian master. “In my youth,” he 
wrote, “there was in Russian music no 
artist nearer and dearer to me than 
Tchaikovsky. In the whole world of 
music, too, there are very few to 
match him as far as I am concerned. 
In later years, when the range of my 
musical perceptions broadened, when 
the multiform features of past and 
present music unfolded before me, I 
heard Bach, Beethoven and Mahler 
with new ears; I pay due tribute to 
Stravinsky. But today, too, in my 
heart as man and musician, Tchaikov- 
sky holds his own singular place. Like 
any other person—especially when 
reared in the spirit of Russian cul- 
ture—I sense in this composer a par- 
ticle of my own being.” 

Three years earlier another anni- 
versary had been celebrated — under 
different conditions. “I recall May of 
1940”, Shostakovitch writes, “almost 
the last peaceful Spring in my country. 
Together with all cultured mankind 
the Soviet Union marked the cen- 
tenary of Tchaikovsy’s birth’. And 
he concluded: “As Tchaikovsky de- 
picted his Tatiana, as he depicted Lisa 
in “Pique Dame” and Kuma in “The 
Enchantress”, so he knew and loved 
the whole Russian people. As never 
before is he and his wondrous music 
near and dear to every Russian dur- 
ing these stern days of war waged by 
the Soviet country against Hitlerite 
Germany”. 


Bax Birthday Marked 


In the early days of November, too, 
there were celebrations marking the 
60th birthday of Sir Arnold Bax who 
has succeeded Sir Walford Davies as 
Master of the King’s Music. The 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, Sir Ad- 
rian Boult conducting, performed 
Bax’s Seventh Symphony, dedicated to 
the American people and first per- 
formed in New York in 1939 when Sir 
Adrian also conducted. Other works 
by Bax heard recently are his tone 
poems “Tintagel” and “Mediterra- 











Chicago Orchestra Gets 
$65,000 


HE will of Ada I. Sylvester, who 

died last month, disposes of nearly 

a million dollars in charitable be- 

quests, among which is $50,000 left to 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation. 

The association also benefits by a 
bequest of $15,000 from the estate of 
Tiffany Blake, chief editorial writer 
of The Tribune for 31 years. 
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LONDON HAS ANNIVERSARY EVENTS 


nean”, the “Overture to a Picaresque 
Comedy”, the “Fanfare on a Cheerful 
Occasion” and the “Mater Oda Fil- 
ium”, sung by the BBC Chorus. 

Since the war Bax has written inci- 
dental music for the film “Malta G 
C.”, and has published an interesting 
book of memoirs under the title “Fare- 
well My Youth”. In his early youth 
Bax lived in Dublin and much of his 
music has been influenced by what has 
been called the Celtic Twilight. In 
Dublin he knew Yeats, Gogarty, James 
Stephens and “AE”, and under the 
name of Dermot O’Byrne he ventured 
into the world of literature himself. 
At 60 Sir Arnold can look back upon 
a lifetime of achievement in which, 
without doubt, his close association 
with pre-Great War Ireland has exer- 
cised a lasting influence. 

Still other anniversary concerts 
have been connected with distinguished 
foreign musicians who have made their 
home in England. Elena Gerhardt 
commemorated the 40th anniversary of 
her first recital, given on her 20th 
birthday, with a programme of songs 
by Schubert, Wolf and Brahms which 
the great lieder singer gave to an en- 
thusiastic audience at the Wigmore 
Hall. A few days earlier Arnold 
Rosé, for many years Concertmaster 
of the Vienna Philharmonic and leader 
of the famous Rosé quartet, appeared 
on his 80th birthday with Dame Myra 
Hess at a concert specially organized 
for his benefit. 

At Oxford, in the Hall of Balliol 
College, he was greeted by Sir Hugh 
Allen, the Oxford Professor of Music 
who recalled Rosé’s participation in 
first performances of the chamber 
works of Brahms and looked forward 
to the day when the aged violinist who 
had won honours all over the world 
would see his native Austria _ re- 
established as an independent country. 

At the National Gallery Rosé and 
Felix Buxbaum, the original cellist of 
the Rosé Quartet, will play trios by 
Beethoven and Schubert with the 
founder of the National Gallery Con- 
certs, Dame Myra Hess, at the piano. 

By the end of the year plans will 
have been completed for celebrating 
the jubilee of the Promenade Concerts 
and the 75th birthday of Sir Henry 
Wood, the founder of the Proms, on 
March 3rd. Under the chairmanship 
of Lord Horder a committee has been 
formed called the Henry Wood Proms 
Jubilee Committee. As a tribute to 
Sir Henry it is proposed to make a 
national appeal on this occasion. The 
proceeds are to go into a general fund 
and it will be left to Sir Henry Wood 
to decide the appropriate musical 
cause to which the fund shall be de- 
voted as a permanent commemoration 
of his life’s work. 


BBC Modern Music 


The BBC has introduced a new 
series of concerts of modern music 
under the title of “Music of Our 
Time”. These admirably chosen pro- 
grammes offer a wide variety of mod- 
ern orchestral and choral works, many 
of them contrasted with pointed sig- 
nificance. Thus the first concert 
opened with Stravinsky’s “Apollon 
Musagéte” (described in an introduc- 
tory talk as a ballet of the statues in 
the gardens of Versailles with the 
spectators seated on chromium-plated 
chairs) followed by Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s ballet “Job”. 

Later the Luton Choral Society will 
combine with the BBC Chorus in per- 
formances of Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” 
followed by Janaéek’s “Slavonic Fes- 
tival Mass”. 

Arnold Bax’s new Violin Concerto 
is due to receive its first performance 
by Eda Kersey ; Solomon who has just 
returned from a triumphant tour of 
North Africa, giving concerts to the 
forces organized by the Entertain- 
ments for National Services Associa- 
tion, will play the piano concerto by 


Arthur Bliss; Henry Holst will play 
the second violin concerto of Proko- 
fieff and Sir Adrian Boult will give 
the first performance in England of 
Stravinsky’s Symphony in C. 





London Philharmonic 
Tour Here Planned 


Beecham Will Conduct Orchestra 
in Concerts in Canada 
and United States 


The London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, with Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting, will tour in Canada and in 
the United States in the Fall of 1944, 
the National Association for American 
and Composers and Conductors an- 
nunced on Dec. 19. Sir Thomas, who 
founded the orchestra, stated that the 
concerts will be mainly included in the 
regular series of local orchestras 
throughout the country and expressed 
the hope that an American organiza- 
tion could return the visit in 1945. The 
English government is sending the 
Philharmonic to Canada; the orchestra 
will be sponsored by the Canadian 
government during its tour there; and 
its American concerts will be man- 
aged by Andrew Schulhof. 

Several invitations from cities in 
the United States have already been 
received. It is planned to bring the 
orchestra to Canada next September. 
During the tour, it will travel in day 
coaches with no overnight jumps, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas. Sigmund 
Spaeth, president of the National As- 
sociation, which will act as host to the 
orchestra in the United States, empha- 
sized the musical as well as the good- 
will importance of the tour. 





See Conducts Opening 
Oakland Symphony Event 


OAKLAND—The opening concert 
of the Oakland Symphony’s tenth 
season on Nov. 28 introduced sev- 


eral new 
women  play- 
ers to desks 
vacated by 
men in sery- 
ice. The piano 
soloist was 
Kate Men- 
delssohn, who 


gave a_ sterl- 
ing perform- 
ance of Liszt’s 





A Major 
Orley See aoe B 


Symphony of 
illustrious ancestor was the 


her 
major orchestral offering, and it 
was played with buoyancy of spirit. 
Arthur Shepherd’s “Overture to a 
Drama”, in its first California per- 
formance won enthusiasm from the 


audience. It has a characteristi- 
cally American pattern of color 
and virility with a smashing finale 
in brass. The “Rosamunde” Over- 
ture by Schubert was also well 
played. Orley See conducted with 
his accustomed skill. A. F. 





Geringer Conducts 
New Orleans Concert 


New Orveans.—The second concert 
of the New Orleans Symphony was 
heard by a capacity audience. The 
orchestra was conducted by Joseph 
Geringer, concertmaster, as Ole Win- 
dingstad, the regular conductor, has 
not yet recovered from a recent in- 
disposition. The principal work was 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Sari 
Biro, pianist, was soloist. Rudolph 
Kruger conducted a recent pop concert 
at which Stella Sitges, pianist, offered 
the Mozart D Minor Concerto. 

mm. B. 1. 


Efrem Kurtz Triumphs 
In Kansas City Debut 


Kansas Crry—Enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted Efrem Kurtz, the new 
conductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic at his first concert. It was, 
for one thing, a tribute to his courage 
in rapidly assembling an organization 


and training it in three weeks’ time. 
As the evening progressed this ap- 
plause increased until at the close an 





Efrem Kurtz 


ovation rewarded the work of a gift- 
ed conductor 

The intensive teamwork between 
conductor and orchestra was not the 
only factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of this concert. There was also 
the spirit which overcame many ob- 
stacles, among them the disorganized 
personnel of the orchestra due to the 
war and other reasons, and the lack 
of sufficient guarantees at the begin- 
ning of the fall season to see it 
through. During the intermission of 
the concert, Vincent O’Flaherty, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
paid tribute to this indomitable spirit. 

The huge audience was quickly en- 
grossed by Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
in which Mr. Kurtz revealed an emo- 
tional grasp of the work that purged 
it of exaggerated sentimentalities. 
Preceding this symphony the program 
had included Rossini’s “Gazza Ladra” 
Overture, three extracts from Proko- 
fieff’s “Romeo and Juliet” Ballet, and 
the symphonic arrangement of Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” by Robert 
Russell Bennett. With an underlying 
sense of rhythm, skillful shadings, and 
broad climaxes, Mr. Kurtz captured 
his listeners throughout the evening. 

The orchestra is fortunate in hav- 
ing David Van Vactor as assistant 
conductor, and Orlando Barera, as 
concertmaster. Mr. Barera, who 
came here from Havana, impressed 
throughout the concert through his 
brilliant playing and his leadership in 
the string section. The assistant con- 
certmaster, Dorothy Averill, is one 
of 16 woman players in the various 
sections of the orchestra. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, will be the 
soloist for the Dec. 15 concert, play- 
ing the Glazunoff concerto. 

Lucy Parrorr 





Beckett Opens Series 
Of Youth Concerts 


Boston.—In Symphony Hall, 
Wheeler Beckett inaugurated the 
Youth Concert series, the programs 
played by some 80 members of the 
Boston Symphony and conducted by 
Mr. Beckett. The present difficulties 
in transportation are making them- 
selves felt in this admirable series for 
young people, yet the hall was more 
than comfortably filled and the youth- 
ful audience engagingly enthusiastic 
over the program, which included the 
“Oberon” Overture of Weber, Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in C, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” by Debussy and 
other equally desirable and enlighten- 
ing music. 
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Sari Biro, Pianist 

At her Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Dec. 1 Sari Biro, young 
Hungarian pianist, displayed again 
her very pronounced flair for playing 
her chosen instrument and, inciden- 
tally, a further gain in technical re- 
sources. Her innate talent and driv- 
ing energy kept her playing vivid at 
all times, though it was emotionally 
impulsive and capricious rather than 
musically logical. 

Of the three Chopin etudes listed 
the E Minor of Op. 25 and the “Win- 
ter Wind” were deftly and brilliantly 
played, whereas the C Sharp Minor 
of the same opus was so misread as 
to suppress the duet element com- 
pletely and focus upon only one of 
the two voices. Schubert’s Fantasy- 
Sonata in G was sensitively and col- 
orfully played throughout although 
marred in many places by misjudged 
balancing of the parts and, in the 
first movement, by faulty accents, 
while Beethoven’s Sonata in F Sharp, 
Op. 78, was presented in a scherzo- 
esque spirit. The closing group by 
Kodaly and Liszt found her com- 
pletely in her element. 

‘ot 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


If Matthew Arnold’s theory of 
touchstones may be applied to music, 
then Elisabeth Schumann, who gave 
a recital in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 4, is a standard of vocal 
artistry. For in spite of a cold, Mme. 
Schumann sang a program of Lieder 
by Schubert and Wolf with such ex- 
quisite taste and intelligence that one 
could only admire, and forget such 
minor shortcomings as there were. 
In mastery of phrase, clarity of dic- 
tion, emotional penetration and style, 
her performances were of the highest 
order. 

The Schubert group included the 
“Geheimnis”, “Hin und wieder fliegen 
Pfeile’, “Dass sie hier gewesen”, 
“Fischerweise”, “Ellen’s erster Ge- 
sang’, “Ganymed”’, “Nacht und 
Traume” and “Die Forelle”. The 
Wolf Lieder were the “Schlafendes 
Jesuskind”, “Ach des Knaben Augen”, 
“Morgentau”, “Ihr Jungen Leute”, 
“Heimweh”, “Wie glanzt der helle 
Mond”, “In dem Schatten meiner 
Locken” and “Tretet ein, hoher Krie- 
ger”. Among the unforgettable ex- 

eriences of the afternoon were Mme. 

chumann’s interpretations of Schu- 
bert’s “Dass sie hier gewesen” and 
“Nacht und Traume”, and of Wolf's 
“Schlafendes Jesuskind’ and “Heim- 
weh”. In these songs every nuance of 
the text was reflected and intensified 
in her voice. The accompaniments of 
Leo Rosenek were also models of 
their kind. 


Helen Traubel, Soprano 
Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 5, evening: 


“Gottesmacht und Vorsehung’’; ““Won- 
ne der Wehmut”’; “Ich Liebe Dich”, 


Beethoven 

“Adieu Foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc’’, 
Tchaikovsky 

“Aufenthalt”; ‘“Wiegenlied”; ‘‘Selig- 
SEE 04 bigwhkeesbneskssscores Schubert 
“‘Ruhe, meine Seele’”’; “‘Cacelie’’..Strauss 

“Schmerzen”; “Briinnhilde’s Warn- 


ing” and “Sieglinde’s Answer’ from 


“Die Walkiire”, Act III....... Wagner 
“Deep River’; “Swing Low, Sweet 

TIE oan thbecicess arr. by Burleigh 
“The Cock Shall Crow’’....... Carpenter 
“When Children Pray’’........... Fenner 
PRET WeveveTiwhvensdevcsorvess La Forge 


Not in many moons have New York 
concert goers been vouchsafed singing 
of such brilliance and such generally 
high calibre as at this recital. Mme. 
Traubel was in splendid voice and 
only a great, golden trumpet could 
have equalled the brilliance of her 
tones from the beginning of her pro- 
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CONCERTS: Traubel, Easton and Schumann Give Programs | 











Elisabeth Schumann 


Sari Biro 


gram until the conclusion of the same. 
That the program itself was entirely 
judiciously chosen, however, cannot 
be said and one regretted that the 
singer wasted her superb talents on 
some of the works presented. 

Of the Beethoven songs, the second 
was the best. The Tchaikovsky aria, 
not very happily written for the voice, 
was splendidly given though why in 
English was not disclosed. The Schu- 
bert songs were well done, the “Wie- 
genlied” being the best. Both Strauss 
numbers were excellent. This group 
brought as encores an impeccable per- 
formance of Schubert’s “Nacht und 
Traume” and Strauss’s “Zueignung”’. 
Of the Wagner, the “Schmerzen” was 
the most effective, as excerpts from 
the Wagner operas do not lend them- 
selves happily to performances with 
piano. Vocally, however, they left 
nothing to be desired. 

The I’nglish group was a let-down. 
Miss Traubel fell into the common 
error of singing the Negro Spirituals 
as though they were Brahms Lieder, 
and the second of the two bore no 
resemblance to the camp-meeting 
“shout” which it really is. The Car- 
penter song is not particularly strik- 
ing, and the mawkish sentimentality 
of the silly poem set by Miss Fenner 
was far below the standard Mme. 
Traubel had set. Mr. LaForge’s song 
gave her the opportunity for a fine 
high C, which came out magnificently. 

Not since the days of Lillian Nor- 
dica has the present reviewer heard 
such a recital, and the fact that it was 
given by an American singer trained 
in this country added to its interest. 
Mr. Bos’s accompaniments were ex- 
cellent as always. The audience, in- 
cidentally, packed the hall almost to 
bursting. H. 


Mischel Cherniavsky, Cellist 

A program of solid, if familiar, con- 
tent was offered by the cellist Mischel 
Cherniavsky in Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 5 with Leon Pommers 
at the piano. In Brahms’s Sonata in 
F, Op. 99, the artist’s brother, Jan 
Cherniavsky was the pianist. The re- 
cital opened with Boccherini’s Sonata 
in A and Sammartini’s Sonata in G. 
Mr. Cherniavsky played them with 
fluent technique and a tone of sensitive 
nuance if rather small proportions. 
The Brahms sonata needed more mus- 
cular treatment, for it is written in 
the composer’s meanest mood, as far 
as willful technical intricacies are con- 
cerned. But the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in A Minor, Op. 33, No. 1, well- 
tailored show-piece that it is, found 
the cellist in good estate. A _ final 
group of works by Bruch, Popper and 
Davidoff brought the program to a 
close. The audience was enthusiastic. 


Dolores Daurine Miller, Violinist 


A Naumburg Foundation winner, 
Miss Miller made her formal debut in 
recital, the award in the contest, in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 6, with Leonid Hambro, very 


Helen Traubel 


Mischel Cherniavsky 


decorative in his gob uniform, at the 
piano. The program included Brahms’s 
A Major Sonata; the Prelude and 
Fugue from Bach’s G Minor Sonata; 
Glazunofft’s A Minor Concerto, and a 
group of smaller works by Griffes, 
Suk, Szymanowski- Kochanski and 
Bennett. 


Miss Miller has been well taught. 
Her playing is accurate, facile and 
well considered from every point of 
view. That it is chilly, remote and 
impersonal is the result not of lack 
of talent or instruction, but of those 
qualities which only length of days 
and the stress of living can supply. 
Her Brahms was good and the Bach 
excellently played. Why in the name 
of Paganini anyone ever elects to play 
the Glazunoff, is a mystery unsolv- 
able, but Miss Miller did all that could 
be done with it. The shorter works 
were agreeably presented. 

The young player deserved the 
honor of the award as she has most 
of the desiderata which go to make 
an expert player. One will watch her 
development with interest. Mr. Ham- 
bro’s accompaniments, while somewhat 
restrained, were tonally excellent. 

H. 


Florence Easton, Soprano 


Celius Dougherty, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Dec. 6, evening: 


“Orpheus with His Lute’’...... Sullivan 
“She Never Told Her Love”; “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” .Haydn 
“Nymphs and Shepherds”’........ Purcell 
“Night and Dreamings’; ‘‘Meadow 
Rosebuds”; “Love, Thou Hast De- 
ceived Me”; “Wohin”; “Great Is 
BOO. bncvsateessaevabcane’ Schubert 
“Within the Woods’ Deep Shadows”; 
“Therese”; “On Sunday Morning” 


Serenade; “In the Churchyard”; 
My Love Like the Lilac’”....Brahms 
“Woman’s Love and Life” Cycle. 


“Since I Gazed Upon Him”; “He, 
the Handsomest of All Men”; “I 
Cannot Believe It”; “O, Ring Upon 
My Finger”; “Help Me, Dear Sis- 
ters”; “Best Beloved”; “Her on My 


Heart”; “Now You to Me Have 

CE ene eden eck t Avie bad Schumann 
“Dreams of Thee’’............. La Forge 
« PRS rer Warren 
“The Time of Parting’”’........... Hadley 


“When I Bring You Colored Toys”, 


Carpenter 
*““May-Day Carol’”’........: by Taylor 


arr. 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells’”......... Bainton 


Mme. Easton, long an ornament and 
an asset of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was always, during her years there, 
notable for the purity of her diction 
in all languages (and Heaven knows 
she sang everything excepting Vola- 
puk!) so that no one is more qualified 
than she to make a demonstration of 
the English language as a vehicle for 
vocal music no matter what the orig- 
inal tongue of the work. The trans- 
lations of the Schubert, Brahms and 
Schumann songs were by the singer 
herself. 

That Mme. Easton fully proved her 
hypothesis, cannot, unfortunately, be 
said, with the best intention in the 
world. The translations themselves 
did not invariably carry the intention 
of the original (what translation ever 
does?) and there were occasional 


Dolores Miller Florence Easton 


combinations of consonants that baf- 
fled even this careful artist. The net 
result was that the listeners in striv- 
ing to catch the word, was apt to lose 
the musical content. All of which 
brings matters around to the question 
of which is more important, the music 
or the text. Which is the vehicle for 
the other? For the present reviewer 
does not believe that the human brain 
can give equal attention to two stimuli 
at once. He therefore leaves the 
question at that. 

That Mme. Easton’s artistic aims 
are stratospheric in height, is not to 
be contested, but there is a large num- 
ber of concert-goers who will still pre- 
fer to hear their programs delivered 
in the original languages. 

With the exception of an occasional 
shortness of breath, time has laid a 
light hand on Mme. Easton’s voice. 
It still has the clarion brilliance which 
made it effective in the heaviest Wag- 
nerian roles and, as a matter of fact, 
it was in songs such as “Great Is 
Jehovah” that she was most effective. 
Her interpretative sense is, as it has 
always been, unusual and penetrating. 
The one thing missed was a pianis- 
simo, but with so much of excellence, 
this is less important. It was an 
evening of excellent singing controlled 
by splendid musicianship, a combina- 
tion not often encountered nowadays. 

Mr. Dougherty’s accompaniments 
were exquisite and a very definite ad- 
dition to the recital. 


Anatole Kitain, Pianist 


Anatole Kitain, whose recital in 
Carnegie Hall the evening of Dec. 1 
was heard by a friendly audience of 
good size, is a pianist who among 
other things cultivates velocity and 
power. These qualities are not in- 
variably applied with discrimination 
and, as a result, the first Partita of 
Bach and Schumann’s great Fantasie 
—two of the chief numbers on a well- 
stocked program—were sometimes 
curiously transformed. The percussive 
force which the Russian artist visited 
upon the Partita indicated a rather 
questionable grasp of the style of this 
harpsichord music. On the other hand 
he dispatched the Schumann Fantasie 
with a speed that must have estab- 
lished hereabouts something of a rec- 
ord. 

Nevertheless Mr. Kitain can, if he 
wishes, play with delicacy and his per- 
formances were most satisfying when 
he abandoned the Ercles vein. r 


Lener Quartet 


Two of Schubert’s greatest chamber 
music works, the String Quartet in D 
Minor, with the variations on “Death 
and the Maiden”, and the String 
Quintet in C Major, Op. 163, formed 
the program of the Lener Quartet’s 
recital in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 4, the second in its series. 
The D Minor Quartet is one of the 
most dramatic compositions in the 
repertoire, full of storm and stress one 
moment and radiant with serenity the 
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COMMUNITY CONCERT CONFERENCE HELD 





Field Executives Meet in New 
York—French Conducts 
Sessions 


HE annual organization confer- 

ence of field representatives for 
Community Concert Service ended a 
two week session on Dec. 18. Ward 
French, general manager, conducted 
the conference and his talks were the 
highlight of the meetings. As one of 
the originators of the Organized Au- 
dience Plan, with many years’ experi- 
ence in the musical world, Mr. French 
is well equipped to instruct and inspire 
his field people. 

A survey of the past season proved 
most gratifying. The enthusiasm of 
the field staff, emanating from their 
wide-flung contacts throughout the 
United States and Canada, augurs 
well for the continued success and en- 
largement of musical activities in 
North America. Prominent in the 
session’s discussions were plans for 
expanding and extending the service 
features of Community Concerts. 

That the plan of Community Con- 
cert Associations is one of the out- 
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Pinza Is Heard 
In Newark Event 





Substitutes for Thomas in Recital— 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus 
Close Piano Series 


NEWARK—Ezio Pinza, substituting 
on a few hours’ notice for John 
Charles Thomas, delighted a large 
audience recently at the Mosque Thea- 
tre. As there was no time to print 
programs, Mr. Pinza had to announce 
his numbers, which he did _ with 
charming informality, translating the 
titles, explaining the stories, and 
sometimes turning to his accompanist, 
Gibner King, for a little added in- 
formation. The program included 
two unhackneyed Handel arias, two 
Piedmontese folksongs, groups of 
modern French and American songs, 
and an aria from “Boccanegra”. Mr. 
King played three solos. Several en- 
cores were required. 

Robert and Gaby Casadesus, clos- 
ing the Piano Series, scored a hit 
with the audience that filled the 
Mosque on December 5. They played 
Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven and a group of short 
works. Mr. Casadesus alone played 
six Scarlatti sonatas and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes. On the preceding 
Tuesday evening the National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler conductor, of- 
fered the Shostakovitch Fifth Sym- 


phony. Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, 
played the Haydn Concerto in D. 
Both orchestra and soloist won an 


enthusiastic response from the large 
audience. 


The civic Grand Opera Associa- 








Russia to Replace the 
“Internationale” 


Soviet Russia will replace the “In- 
ternationale” with a new national an- 
them which expresses more fully “the 
socialist context of the Soviet States” 
according to a broadcast of the Mos- 
cow radio made on Dec. 20. The text 
of the new anthem was written by 
Sergei Mikhalkoff and E. L. Gisten 
and the music by A. V. Alexandroff. 
The Council of the People’s Commi- 
sars decided that the “Internationale,” 
which had been sung by workers all 
over the world since its composition 
in 1871, “does not reflect the basic 
changes that have taken place in our 
country as a result of the victories of 
the Soviet system.” 
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standing success stories in the nation’s 
musical awareness is evidenced by the 
steady growth each year. During the 
past season 50 new cities have been 
added to the Community list, and the 
interest and demand of other towns 
all over the country indicate the addi- 
tion of at least 50 to 75 more this 
coming season. 

Robert Ferguson and Arthur Wis- 
ner, eastern and western division man- 
agers, assisted with the conference 
discussions, setting up a _ clearing 
house for the exchange and develop- 
ment of new ideas. 

In addition to the business meetings, 
the sales’ group attended concerts, 
broadcasts and the opera, and met 
many of the artists at informal gath- 
erings. Field representatives attend- 
ing the conference included Mrs. 
Amelia Sperry, Mrs. Thora Johnson, 
Mrs. Margaret Stover, Marian Evans, 
Mrs. Jean Fish, Mrs. Ethel Mills, 
Lucile Thompson, Alma _ Lauritzen, 
Mrs. Marion Sistare, Mrs. Ruth End- 
ers. Beatrice Patterson and Henry 
DeVerner, Joseph Stover, Abbott 
Lake, Willard Sistare, Lawrence 
Bernhardt and David Ferguson. 


(See photograph on inside front cover.) 





tion opened its season with “Travia- 
ta”, featuring Marie Winkins as Vio- 
letta. Angelo Pilotti was Germont, 
and Franco Perulli, Alfredo. Angelo 
Cannarutto conducted. The orchestra 
was made up principally of local musi- 
cians. A large audience gave every 
sign of wanting an extended season 
of opera in this city. 

Concurrently with the concluding 
concert of its 1943 series, the Grif- 
fith Music Foundation has announced 
for Feb. 10 a performance by the 
Boston Symphony. Difficulties over 
the leasing of the Mosque Theatre, the 
only auditorium capable of housing 
the capacity audiences attracted by 
the Griffith offerings, prevented earli- 
er announcement of the 1944 plans. 
An addition to the Foundation’s staff 
is Harry Mack, formerly manager of 
WOR’s studios in this city, who takes 
over the office of Harry Friedgut, 
now director of the New York City 
Center. P, G. 





Federation Enlarges 
Scope of Auditions 


Announcement of four artist spon- 
sors for the Biennial Young Artists 
Auditions of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, to be held in the 
Spring of 1945 in the various states 
and districts, with the finals in late 
spring in New York City, has been 
made by Miss Ruth M. Ferry of 
New Haven, Connecticut, the Young 
Artist Chairman. E. Robert Schmitz, 
concert pianist, of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, is the sponsor for piano; Louis 
Persinger of the faculty of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School in New York 
City, for violin; Madame Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, of Cleveland, for 
women’s voice, and Dr. John Hoff- 
mann, director of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, for men’s voice. 

The Federation is enlarging the 
scope of the auditions this year by 
admitting pupils of other than Ameri- 
can citizens, and also by opening the 
auditions to citizens of other coun- 
tries of the Western hemisphere who 
meet the necessary requirements. The 
age limit for entry has been lowered 
to 18, with 30 continuing as the maxi- 
mum age. Awards of $1,000 each are 
offered for piano and violin, and a 
single $1,000 award for voice. The 
better instrumentalist among the win- 
ners automatically qualifies to compete 
for the Schubert Memorial Award. 

Previously the finals in the Federa- 
tion’s Young Artist contests have been 


held in the convention city at the 


time of the Biennial Convention. The 
auditions in New York will be held in 
advance of the Biennial, with the win- 
ners appearing at the convention if 
possible to arrange. 


Columbia Theatre 
Gives Grétry Opera 





Goldschmidt Leads “The Two 
Misers” by Popular Composer 
of Eighteenth Century 


[ jxves the auspices of the Colum- 
bia Theater Associates, a per- 
formance of Grétry’s “Les Deux 
Avares” with the English title, “The 
Two Misers” was given in the Bran- 
der Matthews Theater of Columbia 
University during the week of Dec. 6. 
As far as has been ascertained, this 
was not only the first New York stage 
performance of this particular work 
but of any work by the Belgian-French 
composer who loomed large at the 
court of Louis XVI. 

The performances were under the 
deft baton of Nicholas Goldschmidt 
who deserves illimitable credit for his 
work. The cast was as follows: 

Martin, a miser......... Hugh Thompson 

Gripon, a miser.......... Hubert Norville 

Jerome, Martin’s nephew..Lloyd Linder 

Henriette, Gripon’s niece, 

Helen Marshal! 

Madelon, Gripon’s servant, 

: Jeanne Gordon 

Ali, Leader of the Janissaries, 

; Eduard Rael 
Janissaries: Frank Bogenrieder, Charles 
Cook, William Eckhardt, Howard G. French, 
Charles H. Goodman, Theodore Mead, Ralph 
Proodian, Alfred Skrobisch. 


Musically, the production had every- 
thing to recommend it. The singing 
of Miss Marshall was charming, her 
voice being a pretty one and excel- 
lently placed. Hugh Thompson also 
sang deftly though the role needs a 
voice of heavier quality. The others 
upheld a high vocal standard. 

Dramatically, the cast needed a 
heavier hand than had been brought 
to bear upon it. The tendency, in pro- 
ductions of this kind, for all partici- 
pants to feel that they must work 
extra hard in order to keep the show 
from sagging, was painfully evident. 
In fact, the entire cast overacted. Also, 
it might have been a cross-section of 
American accents most of which fell 
annoyingly upon the ear. 


Fine Setting and Costumes 


The setting, designed by Milton 
Smith and built by members of the 
university’s class in play production 
was accurate, tasteful and agreeable 
in color even though the stage was 
somewhat cluttered up with things. 
The costumes, designed by Helen 
Green were charming in every detail. 
One hopes to see some of Miss Green’s 
work on a larger scale. 

The English version by Edward 
Eager, came more than once perilously 
near the chasm which engulfs most 
translators who attempt to bring up 
to date that which was colloquial in 
a bygone era. It was, however, sing- 
able and the good diction of the per- 
formers brought out its ideas quite 
clearly. 

While thanks are due to Columbia 
for the opportunity of hearing the 
Grétry piece, there will probably be 
no wailing in the streets if it is again 
laid on the shelf to slumber for an- 
other 173 years. This type of enter- 
tainment in which, for no apparent 
reason, acting characters suddenly 
burst into song, has its logical exis- 
tence only when the music itself has 
charm and beauty. This music, with 
the exception of the Serenade at the 
veginning, is of the slimmest possible 
interest. The work served its momen- 
tary purpose, to amuse a bored court 
at Fontainebleau, and should be given 
a long, long rest, though this is not 


to say that it was worth hearing. 
Archeology is always an interesting 
study. }. & oe 


Coiey Succeeds Wood 
As Festival President 





Worcester—Harry C. Coley, presi- 
dent since 1929 of the Worcester 
Oratorio Society which presents “The 
Messiah” annually, was elected presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Musical 





Harry C. Coley 


sponsors of the Music 
Festival, at the annual meeting on 
Dec. 2. He succeeds Hamilton B 
Wood, who declined renomination af- 
ter 20 years of service, the longest 
term in the history of the 85-year-old 
Festival. Philip B. "leywood was 
elected vice-president in place of Har- 
ry B. Lindsay, recently resigned. 

Mr. Coley, head of Howard Broth- 
ers Mfg. Co., has been choirmaster at 
St. Matthews Episcopal Church for 
14 years, and is a leader in civic 
projects. 

The association voted to hold a 
Festival in 1944, subject to a continua- 
tion of present favorable conditions. 
A deficit of $3,060 was incurred when 
plans for this year’s event were given 
up in June. A single memorial con- 
cert for Albert Stoessel, late conduc- 
tor, was substituted. J.F.K 


BALTIMORE HAILS 
SYMPHONY SERIES 


Tchaikovsky Concert Played 
With Elman Soloist at 
Second Event 


BaLtrmoreE—With the schedule of 
bi-weekly concerts of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra which started 
Nov. 10 at the Lyric Theatre, Bal- 
timoreans have demonstrated their 
eagerness for symphonic programs, 
indeed a sign of cultural appreciation. 

Reginald Stewart, the conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
proves that with each succeeding pro- 
gram his artistic stature and that of 
the orchestra is of superior quality. 
Mischa Elman, as soloist on the Nov. 
17 program, playing the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, found the orchestra sensitive 
to every nuance of his interpretation. 

As soloists, Luboschutz and Ne- 
menoff, duo-pianists, on Nov. 24, gave 
much pleasure through their skilfully 
unified interpretation. This program 
included Aaron Copland’s commentary 
score to speeches of Lincoln, which 
were effectively narrated by William 
Horn. Roman Totenberg, concert 
master, appeared as soloist on Dec. 5, 
earning an ovation with his brilliant 
rendition of the Lalo Concerto. On 
Dec. 4, the orchestra presented the 
first of five concerts for Young People 
to a large juvenile audience. The pro- 
gram of Dec. 8 presented Marjorie 
Lawrence as soloist. 


Association, 
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FAVORITES LIVEN 
RECITAL CALENDAR 


Kreisler and Thomas Appear 
in Series — Local 
Artists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, — Fritz Kreisler 
had a rousing welcome when he ap- 
peared in Emma Feldman’s All Star 
Concert Series in the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 9. The beloved violin- 
ist revealed his anticipated mastery 
in Mozart’s Concerto No. 6, in E- 
Flat, Paganini’s Concerto No. 2, in 
B Minor, Chausson’s “Poéme”, his 
own “Viennese Rhapsodie Fantasi- 
etta” and other works. Carl Lam- 
son was at the piano. 

John Charles Thomas sang at the 
Academy under Philadelphia Forum 
auspices on Dec. 10, Carroll Hollister 
assisting at the piano. The program 
included Russian songs, songs with 
Shakesperean texts, opera arias and 
other fare. On Dec. 10, the Curtis 
Spring Quartet completed a serics 
sponsored by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety at the Barclay with Brahms’s 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 1; 
Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor; and 
Smetana’s Quartet in E Minor (“Aus 
meinem Leben”). On Dec. 5 the 
ensemble offered Boccherini’s Quartet 
in A, Op. 33, No. 6; Debussy’s Quar- 
tet in G Minor, and Beethoven's 
Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1. The 
two concerts attracted large audiences. 





Several Recitals Attract 


Fine style and authority distin- 
guished a piano recital by Joseph 
Schwarz at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy on Dec. 1. Virginia Mac- 
Watters of the New Opera Company 
pleased a large audience at a Matinee 
Musicl Club concert on Nov. 30 at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, with Otto 
Herv, pianist, and Clara Shepley, flut- 
ist, assisting. Also participating were 
Irene Hubbard, cellist; Alyce Bianca, 
pianist, and the club orchestra under 
Ben Stad. Erl Beatty, pianist, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, played at 
the Barclay on Nov. 29. Harry 
Gorodetzer, cellist, was guest artist 
for the Junto, contributing works by 
Lalo and Brahms with Louis Kazze 
at the piano. 


Award Winners Heard 


Recent concerts were given by two 
young Negro sopranos, Camilla Wil- 
liams and Mildred Hill, both very 
promising singers and holders of 
awards from the Marian Anderson 
Young Artists Scholarship Founda- 
tion. With J. W. F. Leman as con- 
ductor, and Ellen Johanna Carlsen, 
contralto, as soloist, the Women’s 
Symphony launched its 23rd season. 
The West Oak Lane Symphony, Dr. 
Harry J. Peoples conducting, began 
its fifth season. Evelyn White, pian- 
ist, and Rose Zoccano, soprano, were 
soloists. 

A Christmas concert was given by 
the Temple University Department of 
Music Education Women’s Chorus 
and A Cappella Choir on Dec. 9, 


Elaine I. Brown directing. John 
Baumgartner, baritone, was guest 
soloist. Unusual interest attached to 


“Jaselka” at Town Hall on Dec. 8. 
The Christmas miracle play with mu- 
sic derived from old Polish carols 
and folk music was performed under 
Walter Grigaitis, conductor, by the 
Paderewski Polish Choral Society, 
Piotr Wizla, baritone, and other solo- 
ists, the William Sena Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company Ballet and 
others. The Duo Music Club, Mrs. 
Harry J. Halt, president, held its 27th 
anniversary luncheon at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on Dec. 9. In the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Ballroom on Dec. 7 the 
Philadelphia Music Club gave its an- 
nual Christmas concert. 
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CONCERT HONORS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ormandy Conducts Orchestra 
in United Nations 
Cycle Event 


PHILADELPHIA — Another program 
in the United Nations Cycle was of- 
fered by 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Dec. 3 and 
4. Czechoslovakia was honored. Heard 
for the first times locally, Martinu’s 
“Memorial to Lidice” provided music 
worthy of its noble _ intention. 
Dvorak’s B Minor Cello Concerto 
had Samuel Mayes as soloist. Leader 
of his section in the orchestra, Mr. 
Mayes earned the resounding applause 
of the audience. George Szell’s bril- 
liant symphonic version of Smetana’s 
E minor String Quartet (“Aus mein- 
em Leben’) and the Polka and Fugue 
from Weinberger’s “Schwanda” were 
splendidly set forth. 

Handel’s Organ Concerto No. 13, 
in F, headed the slate for the concerts 
of Dec. 10 and 11. It was played in 
a new and amplified edition prepared 
by Mr. Ormandy, the organ solos 
having an expert executant in Robert 
Elmore. Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A, Satie’s “Gymnopedie”, No. 1, in 


Eugene Ormandy and the 


Philadelphia 


By WiLu1AM E. SMITH = a al 





the 
“Der 


Debussy’s transcription, and 
waltzes from Richard Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier” satisfied greatly. Spe- 
cial attention centered on the first 
Philadelphia presentations of Nicolai 
Berezowsky’s Symphony No. 1, the 
composer conducting. The orchestra 
collaborated ably with the composer. 


Copland Addresses Children 


On Dec. 6 Mr. Ormandy directed 
the third concert in this season’s 
Youth Series. Aaron Copland was 
an entertaining guest commentator on 
the suite from his “Billy, the Kid” 
ballet, and Antoinette Franzosa, young 
cellist winer in the Youth Concerts 
Soloists Auditions, manifested abili- 
ties in the Saint-Saens A Minor Con- 
certo. Also on the program were 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” Over- 
ture, Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun”, the Waltzes from Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” and a 
round of Christmas _ carols. A 
Children’s Concert on Dec. 8 with Mr. 
Ormandy as conductor and Mary Van 
Doran as commentator, brought music 
by Mozart, the “Lambach” Sym- 
phony, credited to the composer’s 11th 
year; a pair of his dances, and a 
movement from the A Major Piano 
Concerto, No. 23, the soloist, Sylvia 
Zaremba, a talented 11 year old young- 
ster now studying at the Curtis Insti- 
tute. Quilter’s “Children’s Overture”’, 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever” 





and Christmas songs completed the 
fare. There was a humorous touch 
in the Mozart dances with the appear- 
ance of Maurice Bokser as the “or- 
gan-grinder man” with huge musta- 
chios, bandana, and the rest of his 
“professional” paraphernalia. 

The recent death ot William Jay 
Turner brought “In Memoriam” per- 
formances of the Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony at the 
concerts of Dec. 10 and 11. A promi- 
nent Philadelphia lawyer and patron 
of music, Mr. Turner for many years 
was an active member of the Board 
of Directors of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association, serving a long 
term as vice-president. Other recent 
activities of the Orchestra included a 
special concert for U. S: Army Air 
Corps men at Atlantic City, 5,000 sol- 
diers enjoying a popular program. 


Metropolitan Gives “Walkiire” in 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Metropolitan 
Opera presented Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kire” at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 7. George Szell again proved 
himself a conductor of discerning per- 
ceptions. An enthusiastic audience 
crowded the house. Helen Traubel as 
Briinnhilde sang with splendid effect 
and Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund 
achieved a telling impersonation. Re- 
placing Rose Bampton as Sieglinde, 
Astrid Varnay realized an admirable 
delineation. Herbert Jannsen made 
an impressive Wotan and Kerstin 
Thorborg was a fine Fricka. The 
Valkyries were Christine Johnson 
(making her debut), Doris Doree, 
Thelma Votipka, Maxine Stellman, 
Lucielle Browning, Doris Doe, Mona 

Paulee and Margaret Harshaw. 





Opera Returns and Gives English Festival 





Philadelphia Troupe Pleases 
Local Audiences with Per- 
formances of “Carmen”, 
“Iolanthe”, “Faust”, “The 
Bat”, “Tosca” and “Barber 
of Seville’ — Will Tour 
Again 

PHILADELPHIA 
ETURNED from a 5,000 mile 
tour through New’ England, 

New York, the middle West and 

Canada, during which 24 perform- 

ances were given before cordial audi- 

ences totalling nearly 70,000, the 

Philadelphia Opera Company offered 

a local “Opera in English” festival 

at the Erlanger Theatre from Nov. 


29 to Dec. 11. In its sixth season, 
the company demonstrated that it has 





A Scene from the 
Philadelphia Opera 
Company's Produc- 
tion of "The Bat", 
an English Version 
of "Fledermaus", with 
a New Book by Rus- 
sell Maloney and 
Sylvan Levin 


Te 


made progress. Most of the singers 
are new and they represent the best 
aggregation of young vocalists yet 
assembled by David Hocker, general 
manager, and Sylvan Levin, artistic 
director and principal conductor. Pro- 
ductions were excellently integrated 
and a great deal might be written 
in praise of the work of Robert Ross, 
new stage director; John Harvey, 
scenic designer, and production man- 
ager; Helen Stevenson West, cos- 
tume designer, and other members of 
the staff. 

Bizet’s “Carmen” in an intelligent 
English translation prepared by Ezra 
Rachlin, the group’s associate con- 


ductor, opened the series on Nov. 29, 
Mr. Levin directing. Alice Howland, 
in the title role, disclosed an unusu- 
ally fine mezzo-soprano and acted 
with good effect. 
young Canadian 


Joseph Laderoute, 
tenor, impressed 


strongly as Don Jose, and John De- 
Surra was a good Escamillo. Bren- 
da Miller proved a pleasing Micaela, 
and other parts were well handled by 
Michael French, Camille Fischelli, 
Jean MHandzlik, Ludlow Waite, 
Thomas Edwards, Val Patacchi and 
Joseph Contreras. At the repeat per- 
formance on Dec. 8, a new Toreador 
was heard in the person of Floyd 
Worthington. Miss Fischelli was 
successful in her debut as Micaela 
and other new members of the cast 
included Sue Griska, Betty Baker and 
Robert Tower. 


“Tolanthe” Is Presented 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” 
was presented on Nov. 30, Dec. 4 and 
9, under Mr. Rachlin’s leadership. 
Special comment is in order for the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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KRUEGER OFFERS 
VARIED PROGRAMS 


Jennie Tourel Is Soloist at 
Fifth Detroit Symphony 
Concert of Series 


Derroit.—Audiences are. continuing 
to flock to Masonic Temple for the 
subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony under Karl Krueger. On 
Nov. 11, the woodwind section of the 
revamped orchestra “stole the spot- 
light” from the main orchestral work 
and the soloist for the occasion. 

Two stunning performances marked 
the concert: Ravel’s Second “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” Suite and Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun.” They were 
triumphs for the woodwind. 

Harpist Lois Craft participated in 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp and Strings, Flute and Clarinet. 
A satisfactory performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” completed the pro- 
gram. 

Jennie Tourel was the soloist at the 
fifth concert, dedicated to American- 
Soviet friendship. She lent her lovely 
mezzo-soprano voice to works by 
Tchaikovsky, Rossini and Verdi. A 
powerful reading of the Ravel tran- 
scription of Mussorgsky’s “Pictures 
at an Exhibition” overshadowed the 
first Detroit Orchestra performance 
of Shostakovitch’s First Symphony. 

Carl Friedberg made his first De- 
troit appearance on Nov. 25. He 
elected to play Brahms’s B Flat Con- 
certo. With sympathetic orchestral 
backing, Mr. Friedberg brought out 
new aspects of the work. Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony was another offer- 
ing of the same program. 





Gambarelli Appears 


Maria Gambarelli appeared in re- 
cital with the Detroit Symphony at a 
special concert on Nov. 27. She 
danced a well-balanced program with 
grace, finesse and humor, and com- 
pletely won her audience. 

Mr. Krueger conducting Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathétique,” gave a straight- 
forward interpretation of the work. 

The adaptability of the orchestra 
found excellent expression on Dec. 1, 
when Mr. Krueger gave an AIll- 
American program. Barber’s Over- 
ture, “The School for Scandal” and 
the “Porgy and Bess” potpourri of 
Gershwin-Bennett were received more 
favorably than Deems Taylor’s “Fan- 


tasy on Two Themes.” Two Choric 
Dances by Paul Creston, Jerome 
Kern’s_ orchestral Scenario from 


“Showboat” and two songs by Stephen 
Foster arranged for orchestra, one by 
the orchestra’s librarian and double- 
bass player, Arthur Luck, composed 
the second half of the concert. 

In addition to its usual subscription 
concerts, the Detroit Symphony is 
playing a Saturday morning series for 
school children. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion and the Symphony, performances 
are given under Mr. Krueger’s direc- 
tion. Between numbers the conductor 
also talks about music. 

The orchestra has been going to 
the outlying sections of Metropolitan 
Detroit and playing in school gymnas- 
iums, under direction of concert- 
master Ilya Schkolnick. These con- 
certs are sponsored by the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

Under the auspices of a local de- 
partment store, the Orchestra, under 
Mr. Krueger, is continuing its Sun- 
day-night radio concerts. 

Seymour KAPETANSKY 





Detroit Is Promised All-Star 
Operettas 


A ten-week season of “All-Star 
Operettas” will open at the Masonic 
Temple on Jan. 11, when “Naughty 
Marietta” begins a one-week run. The 
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productions are sponsored by the 
newly-organized Civic Light Opera 
Association of Detroit, Inc. The offi- 
cers of the new group have engaged 
Max KoOnigsberg of St. Louis to su- 
pervise the productions. Members of 
the Detroit Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Giuseppe Bomboschek will be 
included in the orchestra pit for the 
operettas. 

Leading roles will be sung by art- 
ists of national rank, while singing 
and dancing ensembles will be re- 
cruited from Detroit talent. S. K. 





Detroit Is Diverted 
By Ballet Theatre 


Detroit—The Ballet Theatre pre- 
sented a four-day schedule of per- 
formances at the Masonic Temple 
from Dec. 2 through Dec. 5, and 
had something for every taste. The 
“Fair at Sorochinsk”, “Pillar of Fire” 
and “Swan Lake” were seen the first 
night. “Sorochinsk” immediately be- 
came a prime favorite, and “Pillar 
of Fire” received a warm welcome. 

“Dim Lustre” was introduced to 
Detroit on Dec. 3, and received with 
pleasure. The lusty “Helen of Troy” 
and the amusing “Romantic Age” 
completed this program. “Mademoi- 
selle Angot”, “Aleko” and “Les Syl- 
phides” followed on Dec. 4, while the 
Dec. 5 matinee comprised “Blue- 
beard”, “Pas de Quatre” and “Peter 
and the Wolf’. The final program 
included “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Three Virgins and a Devil”. 

Bidu Sayao, substituting for Rise 
Stevens, made her Detroit debut in 
recital on Nov. 8 at the Masonic Tem- 
ple. The lilting voice of the Brazilian 
soprano star of the Metropolitan took 
the townsfolk by storm. Her program 
was long and taxing, but rewarding 
for the large audience. Besides the 
17 scheduled numbers, the enthusiastic 
audience demanded and received sev- 
eral encores, 

The engagement of R. H. Burnside’s 
Boston Comic Opera Company the 
week of Oct. 10 produced perform- 
ances of “The Mikado”, “Pirates of 
Penzance”, “Gondoliers”, “Iolanthe”, 
“Trial by Jury”, “H.M.S. Pinafore”, 
“Patience” and “Cox and Box”. 

Detroit‘s male singing society, the 
Orpheus Club, now 44 years old, pre- 
sented its winter concert on Dec. 7 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Music 
appropriate to the Christmas season, 
American folk-songs and works of a 
more pretentious type were heard by 
a large and delighted audience. The 
choir was directed by Charles F. 
Morse. 

The Don Cossack Chorus drew a 
packed house for its Dec. 8 concert 
at Masonic Temple, under Serge 
Jaroff, when it sang a large variety 
of Russian numbers. Shostakovitch’s 
“Hymn of the United Nations”, “The 
Morning Greets Us”, and the tradi- 
tional “Funeral Service”, in honor of 
Soviet soldiers who have perished dur- 
ing the present war, were features of 
conspicuous interest. 

SEyMouR KAPETANSKY 








Indianapolis Choir 
Begins 90th Season 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The Indianapolis 
Maennerchor opened its 90th season 
with Kurt Baum as soloist. Despite the 
war and consequent replacements, the 
Maennerchor again sang with its tra- 
ditional gusto. Rudolf Serkin, the so- 
loist with the Symphony, reached In- 
dianapolis five minutes after he was 
actually due on the stage of English’s 
Theatre for the Martens concert. His 
admirers’ patience was amply re- 
warded, however, with a thrilling dis- 
play of his ability. : 

The 12th annual presentation of 
“Messiah” by the Irvington Com- 
munity Chorus was held Dec. 5 at the 
Irvington Methodist Church. ~~ 
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On the West Coast 
or the East Coast, 
this season, last sea- 
son and the next, it 
is always a Rapee 
ZSuest appearance 
for sure-fire brilli- 
ance, success and at- 
tendance. 


Hollywood Bowl 


ERNO RAPEE AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


It’s selections such as Erno Rapee and the Philharmonic played that 
Bowl devotees want. From Rapee there was a pulsating interpretation 
of the “Prince Igor” score, passionate and unfettered in its animal 
splendor. “Goyescas Intermezzo” and the Bizet “Farandole” from 
“L’Arlesienne Suite” and the “Andante Cantabile” from Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth Symphony provided Rapee with sufficient vitamins for a charm- 
ing musical feast. Yes, let there be more “Pops” such as these. 
—Harry Mines, Los Angeles Daily News, July 12, 1943 


RAPEE AT BOWL 


Last night’s electrified numbers under the direction of Erno Rapee, 
whose lilting tempos are already known to countless world radio 
fans, brought joy to thousands of soldiers, sailors and civilians of 
the Hollywood Bowl audience. To his conducting of every phase 
of the program the Philharmonic Orchestra responded with electri- 
fying co-ordination. 

—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express, July 12, 1943 


Rochester 


RAPEE WINS TRIUMPH IN FINAL CONCERT AT BOWL 
Rapee was given a welcome that approached an ovation from the 
audience, by far the largest of the series. The concert was one of 


the high spots of the season. 
—Democrat and Chronicle, August 1, 1942 


RAPEE DRAWS RECORD AUDIENCE 


The audience on hand to hear Mr. Rapee, was the largest of the 
season, even as it was the most demonstrative in its applause. 


—A. J. Warner, Times-Union, August 1, 1942 


Washington 


RAPEE SENDS "EM OFF HAPPY 

Come Back, Rapee 

Erno Rapee, a highly gifted conductor, who knows when to pull out 
all the stops, whisked the National Symphony through a sure-fire 
program of popular favorites in a manner calculated to send 12,000 
Water Gate patrons home whistling. It did. Mr. Rapee is a conductor 


who should be heard more often in Washington. 
—Washington Daily News, July 29, 1941 


EVENING OF REFRESHMENT IN RAPEE'S MUSIC 


He gave his listeners drama, melody and quantities of rhythm and 
the combination was irresistible. Moreover, with his own particular 
flare in conducting, which builds up effect on effect, he caught their 
interest and held it to the last note. His energetic beat, his swift 
and telling changes of nuance, the exactness of his rhythm and the 
fire and speed of his tempo whenever the least provocation existed, 
were communicative and a positive cure for flagging spirits. 

—Alice Eversman, Washington Evening Star, July 29, 1941 


RAPEE AT WATERGATE 
The reception given Rapee by the huge audience was only a forecast 
of the applause accorded him during the course of the evening. 


—Ray C. B. Brown, Washington Post, July 29, 1941 


Management: NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President MARKS LEVINE, Director Concert Division 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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New York’s New 
Civic Music Center 


HE actual opening of the Center of 

Music and Drama, on the evening of 
Dec. 11, brings at last to fruition a scheme 
that has been buzzing as bees in the bonnet 
of various mayors of the City of New 
York for some twenty years. 

At least once, and if memory serves, yet 
again, the thing got as far as having archi- 
tects’ plans prepared and sites picked out. 
One of these was in Central Park at the 
head of Sixth Avenue. Immediately a hue 
and cry was raised over using the land of a 
public park for such an enterprise, and the 
Metropolitan Museum was pictured almost 
as a huge dragon gradually but definitely 
eating up the city’s playground. As a matter 
of fact, the museum could grow to elephan- 
tine proportions and the Center of Music 
and Drama be built upon gargantuan lines 
without making even a dent in the park. 
But that is another story. 

The fact that the old Mecca Temple 
dropped into the city’s lap, for unpaid taxes, 
naturally suggested the question: “What on 
Earth Shall We Do with It?” And wisely, 
it was figured out that now, at least, the 
building was available and all that was 
needed was the organization. So a beginning 
has been made, and apparently a good one. 

It is true that the Mecca building is not 
an ideal one. Even though Walter Dam- 
rosch gave his New York Symphony con- 
certs there for a while and declared that the 
acoustics were excellent, the auditorium has 
never become established as a permanent 
concert hall. Whether it is too large for the 
drama also remains to be seen, even with 
such changes as have been made. 

The main point is that the city is taking 
cognizance of the need for both music and 
drama and is putting them within the reach 
of persons who are unable to pay the high 
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prices current on Broadway. We sincerely 
hope that the success with which the begin- 
ning has been attended will not only con- 
tinue but that it will increase. 


The Metropolitan’s 
Financial Emergency 


ga HE Metropolitan Opera Association 
again faces a financial emergency and 
again appeals to the public, including the 
devotees of the Saturday afternoon broad- 
casts throughout the hemisphere, for con- 
tributions large and small. According to 
George A. Sloan, president of the associa- 
tion, it is necessary to raise $300,000 at this 
time to cover operations for the next two 
years, to meet an immediate tax emergency, 
to make up for any loss incident to a cur- 
tailed tour next Spring and to afford a mar- 
gin of safety which the opera directors con- 
sider essential “in these uncertain times.” 

Over $1,000,000 was obtained from some 
166,000 contributors after a similar appeal 
in 1940, and it may seem discouraging, at 
first thought, that the Metropolitan must so 
soon again seek financial assistance from the 
public at a time when the strain upon the 
national purse is already onerously heavy, 
and particularly when the opera appears to 
be enjoying a phenomenal box office pros- 
perity. 

But, as Mr. Sloan points out, the Metro- 
politan momentarily is the victim of a num- 
ber of peculiar circumstances, some of which 
are exigencies of the war, others the result 
of legal red tape wholly temporary in nature, 
and all capable of ultimate solution. There 
is also a ray of hope, according to Mr. 
Sloan, that, when the Metropolitan gets over 
the present hump, it will be well on its way 
into a new era which should lead in the 
next few years to a balanced budget in 
which box office income, plus extra income 
from the radio performances and the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, will offset operating 
expenses. 


HE immediate problems leading to the 

present emergency are these: (1) diffi- 
culties of transportation greatly curtailed 
the annual Spring tour last season and, in all 
likelihood, will do so again this season, thus 
cutting deeply into a normal source of rev- 
enue; (2) the real estate tax exemption for 
the opera house voted last April by the 
State Legislature, which would save $110,- 
000 annually, is not yet operative and may 
not be applicable until October, 1944, and 
the Metropolitan must continue paying the 
tax until that time; (3) while current at- 
tendance figures are gratifyingly high, the 
actual box office income is not greatly 
affected thereby because of the continuing 
lowered scale of admission prices. 

As can be seen, these are not insoluble 
difficulties. They are temporary, though un- 
avoidable, embarrassments which time and 
a little patience readily can overcome. Mean- 
while, the directors of the Metropolitan are 
doing their best to uphold the artistic stand- 
ards of the institution; to modernize their 
productions when necessary and keep them 
in good physical repair; to bring forth 
properly staged revivals and other operas 
with which the public is not familiar, and, 
in general, to maintain the house as a “going 
concern” on the highest practicable plane. 

We have no doubt at all that the public, 
given the facts of the situation and made 
aware of its urgent, though temporary 
nature, will not hesitate to come forward 
once more to insure the future of one of the 
most important American cultural projects. 
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Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-soprano, and Agnes de Mille, 

Choreographer, Receive Awards for Conspicuous 

Achievement from Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor-in- 

Chief of the Magazine "Mademoiselle". The Awards 

are Called “Millies", from the Abbreviaton of the 

Magazine's Title, and Were Presented to Ten Young 
Women 


Dec. 6 was the second anniversary of Astrid 
Varnay’s Metropolitan Opera debut. She cele- 
brated it next day by singing Sieglinde in Phila- 
delphia with the Met—and at a moment’s notice, 
thus duplicating her first performance, when 
she pinch-hit in the same role and caused a 
great stir . . . Norma Shearer has just bought 
her eighth painting by Angna Enters — a self 
portrait of the mime-author-painter in “Pique- 
Nique-Dejeuner au Bois.” 


Paul Robeson received a lifetime membership 
in the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union recently at a luncheon in 
New York... Jean Tennyson sang the national 
anthem at ceremonies when the Gold Star Award 
was made by the U. S. Maritime Commission to 
the Industrial Division of the Association for 
the Improvement for the Conditions of the Poor 
—all this on Dec. 4 in Brooklyn. 


Add to new citizens list Hertha Glaz, who 
was sworn in on Dec. 6... . Jan Smeterlin has 
written a cook book, “For Greedy People,” but 
all you greedy people will have to wait until 
—, 1944, for its publication. Ernest 

utcheson, president of Juilliard, received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the University 
of Pennsylvania on Oct. 30. 


That accident which befell Nicola Moscona 
when he was rushing to the opera house to sub- 
stitute for Virgilio Lazzari in “Barber of 
Seville” was not a taxi mess-up but an encoun- 
ter by the bass with a passenger car which 
swooped around a corner and knocked him 
down. ... no really serious effects, but he still 
has a sore leg. And the driver wasn’t insured. 
.. » Anne Brown has been asked at least three 
times by Billy Rose or Oscar Hammerstein to 
be the Carmen in “Carmen Jones,” but she can’t 
do it because of a concert tour. 


Nadine Conner of the Met and NBC “Salute 
to Youth” owns a ranch in Compton, Calif., but 
hasn’t been able to get out there this year. Her 
mother reports everything is fine, however, and 
her husband, Dr. Lawrence Heacock, West 
Coast surgeon, brought her some earth from 
the homestead and some Golden Poppy seeds. 
..- Gena Branscombe, conductor and composer, 
is serving as conductor of the first American 
Women’s Voluntary Services Glee Club in Jack- 
son Heights, and helped launch the War Fund 
Drive in Queens County among other worthy 
activities. 
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OaklandForumOpens 
Series with Pinza 





Columbia All Star Opera Quartet 
Heard in Concert—Unruh 
Chorus Appears 


OaKLAND—The Forum Artist 
series opened with a concert by 
Ezio Pinza, whose popularity here 
is unchallenged. More recently, an 
enjoyable appearance was made by 
the Columbia All Star Opera 
Quartet, Igor Gorin, Josephine Tu- 
minia, Helen Olheim and Nino 
Martini. The Unruh Philhar- 
monic Chorus, now in its 12th year, 
gave its annual “Messiah” per- 
formance in Civic Auditorium on 
Dec. 5, with Virginia Blair, so- 
prano; Larry Glover, tenor; Bar- 
bara Beatty, contralto, and Oliver 
Jones, bass, as afternoon soloists, 
and in the evening performance, 
Ruth Myall, soprano; Randall 
Evens, tenor; Lucille Opdahl, con- 
tralto, and Henri Shefoff, bass. The 
chorus sings with precision and 
good tonal coloring. Caroline Un- 
ruh at the piano and Marjorie 
Ramsay at the organ, provided ac- 
companiment. David Unruh is the 
°ganizer and conductor. 

The Chamberlain Pop Concert 
series opened with a gala appear- 
ance of Carmen Amaya and her 
group, which created something of 
a furore. Mr. Chamberlain re- 
turned to Berkeley to manage the 
season’s opening concert of the 
Young People’s Symphony, Jessica 
Marcelli, conductor. Composed of 
young players, all under 17, with 
a policy of presenting young local 


soloists, this group shows good 
training. David Comstock was 
soloist in Boellman’s “Variations 


Symphoniques” for cello and orches- 
tra. Other works were Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 2, a Bach cantata 
arranged for orchestra by Private 
Ross Taylor, and several Brahms 
Hungarian Dances. 

The California University Sym- 
phony, Albert Elkus, conductor, is 
presenting novel works this sea- 
son. In the first Fall concert there 
were two Concerti Grossi for harp- 
sichord and strings, with oboes and 
bassoons added for the second. Da- 
vid Boyden was _harpsichordist. 
Ada Clement was pianist in Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for strings 
and piano. The Berkeley Women’s 
City Club Theatre presented Bar- 
tilini in a “Song, Drama, Panto- 
mime and Dance” concert with El- 
gid Carlessen at the piano recently. 

ADELYN FLEMING 





Orchestral, Chamber 
Concerts in Toronto 


Toronto—For its third subscription 
concert the Toronto Symphony under 
Sir Ernest MacMillan presented Nov. 
30 a program of varied interest. The 
opening number was Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” over- 
ture while Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony completed the first part of a 
bill which further included Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique”. 


The Hart House Quartet presented 
on Nov. 6 the second concert of its au- 
tumn series in Eaton Auditorium. 
Schubert’s A Minor Quartet and the 
first performance in Canada of Quincy 
Porter’s Quartet No. 3. With Jan 
Cherniavsky, pianist, as guest artist 
the quartet presented Franck’s Quin- 
tet in a satisfying manner. 

R. H. R. 


December 25, 1943 














SOME OPERATIC CHARACTERIZATIONS 


Above left, Beniamino Gigli as Enzo in "Gioconda." Above right, 
Miguel Fleta as Des Grieux in “Manon.” Far right, above, Titta Ruffo 
as Edipo in “Edipo Re." Right, Charles Hackett as Romeo 
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Chicago’s Opera Week 

Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” 
revived with Claudia Muzio, Giulio 
Crimi and Virgilio Lazzari. Galli- 
Curci sings Rosina with Tito Shipa 
and Giacomo Rimini. Muzio sings 
Aida with Forrest Lamont and Cy- 
rena Van Gordon. Galli-Curci ap- 
pears in “Lakme” with Tito Schipa. 
Charles Marshall makes his first 
appearance as Vasco da Gama in 


“L’Africaine” with Rosa Raisa, 
Alexander Kipnis and Florence 
Macbeth. “Dinorah” is repeated 


with Galli-Curci, Rimini and Jose 
Mojica. “Otello” brings Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mme. Muzio and Mr. Rimini. 


1923 


Why Not? 

The following cities all have 
populations of over 500,000, yet 
none of them has a permanent opera 
company. Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, Buffalo, not 
to mention the National Capital 
which, though under that number 
in population, is still the National 
Capital! 

1923 
A Record? 

The recent revival of “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” in London ran for 
1,453 performances and was seen 
by over a million people. 





What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





reenueennins 


In Retrospect 


The plaintive tenor notes of 
Cavaradossi’s protests against the 
machinations of Scarpia in “Tosca” 
were to have formed the signal for 
a Hitlerite rising in Munich, the 
other day, but the police heard of 
the plot and forbade the perform- 
ance. 

1923 


What Became of It? 

The bill to provide a site in 
Washington for the National Con- 
servatory of Music in America has 
been introduced in the House of 
Representatives. 

1923 





Bugle Notes... 


The USO in El Paso has gone into 
reverse—an all-soldier group gave a 
concert recently to salute the people 
of the city in appreciation for what 
they are doing for the soldiers . . 
they plan to make it a monthly event. 
Dr. Ernst T. Ferand, musicologist 
and teacher, has received a series of 
letters from Pvt. Howard Kayser 
(South Pacific), asking him for a 
correspondence course in composition. 
In the midst of “digging in new posi- 
tions in the jungle”, Pvt. Kayser 
writes: “Can’t say much about native 
music, they certainly put their empha- 


sis on rhythm! Makes the women se- 
ductive (perhaps it’s because we've 
been overseas so long”) ... “I am 
very much interested in composition 
but can’t seem to solve the problem. I 
would appreciate it if you could send 
anything of musical interest”. Dr. 
Ferand sent him a program, and the 
lad is still trying to combine music 
with army discipline and hot weather. 

When the Indianapolis Symphony 
gave a concert at Camp Atterbury, 
large army training center south of 
the city, a corporal asked Conductor 
Fabien Sevitzky if he might practice 
with the orchestra sometime. 

“My name is Arvo O. Aho”, he said. 





“T was in the first violin section of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony”, Mr. Aho 
had not counted on the unpredictable 
Dr. Sevitzky, and got more than he 
asked for. 

At the pair of subscription concerts 
Dec. 4 and 5, Cpl. Aho, in army 
khaki, sat amongst “the regulars” in 
the first violin section. 





Leinsdorf to Report for Induction 

The selective service headquarters 
in New York announced that it has 
denied further deferment for Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and has ordered him to re- 
port for induction on Dec. 31. 
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ETHEL BARTLETT and RAE ROBERT- 
SON returned to New York after a 
transcontinental tour of the U. S. and 
Canada—a Carnegie Hall recital for 


the duo-pianists on Jan. 19.... On 
Janet Busn’s Town Hall recital, 
Jan. 18, the first performance of “The 


Wicked Witch” by Daniel Wolf. 

THe Bary ENSEMBLE returned re- 
cently from a successful tour through 
New York, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Indiana and Ken- 
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tucky, and will go out again in the 
East and Canada in early February. 
Members are Gertrude Bary, pianist; 


Mara Sebriansky, violinist; Virginia 
Peterson, cellist, and Lorna Wren, 
flutist. 

JosEr WAGNER, pianist, recently 


gave a Boston recital in the Gardner 
Museum and one in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., at the Ralphe Wolfe Conserva- 
tory. Later he will tour in the Mid- 
dle West,, appearing in several col- 
leges. . . . SontA Essen engaged for 
the Handel and Haydn Society “Mes- 
siah” under Dr. Thompson Stone in 
Boston. 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY was to be solo- 
ist with the Camp Lee Symphony un- 
der Cpl. George Hoyen on Dec. 21, at 
an all-Czech concert, with the Czech 
ambassador, Vladimir Hurban, as 
honor guest, at Camp Lee, Va. He'll 
play the Dvorak Piano Concerto in G 
Minor. . . . JOSEPHINE NERI was so- 
prano soloist with the Apollo Club 
of Brooklyn on Nov. 30. 

Mia SLAVENSKA and her ensemble 
begin a string of 60 dates the end of 
December. In the company are Da- 
vid Tihmar, Miss Slavenska’s part- 
ner; Jack Gansert, formerly with the 
Jooss Ballet, and two young Ameri- 
cans, Norma Vaslavina and Audrey 
Keane. All the dances are original 
except the Grand Pas de Deux from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake”, having 
been composed by either Miss Slaven- 
ska or Mr. Tihmar. Two pianists 
with the company, Simon Sanoff and 
Lillian Bauer; the lighting and stag- 
ing by Dave Wasserman. 

WILLA STEWART sang soprano arias 
with the Hartford Oratorio Society 
on Dec. 12 and 16. She'll be in the 
cast of the first American perform- 


ance of Smetana’s “Dalibor” on Feb. 
26 in Town Hall... . z ADELAIDE VAN 
Wey leaves Jan. 25 for a swing 
through Mexico, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. 

STEPHAN HERO, violinist, recently 


finished 123 concerts for the armed 
forces under USO-Camp Shows aus- 
pices. Among the engagements were 
the universities of Purdue, Notre 
Dame, Illinois, Wisconsin, Chicago 
and Miami in Ohio. Mr. Hero has 
been assigned to other tours with the 
USO and will not be available for 
other concert activities until the fall 
of 1944, 





“Don Pasquale’ Begins 
Omaha Music Season 


OmauHA—The current musical sea- 
son was inaugurated by the Morning 
Musical, with a presentation at Jos- 
lyn Memorial Concert Hall of “Don 
Pasquale”, in semi-concert form, under 
the general supervision of Ernest 
Hutcheson and Lucius Pryor and with 
Gean Greenwell as director. The cast 
included Gean Greenwell, Ruby Mer- 
cer, Marco Sorisio, Staurat Gracey, 
with Marian Kalayjian as accompan- 
ist. 

A large audience enjoyed the spir- 
ited production. On Nov. 3, under the 
auspices of the same organization, Re- 
gina Resnik, soprano and Jess Wal- 
ters, baritone, were heard with Esther 
Carbone, accompanist. 

Helen Jepson attracted a capacity 
audience at Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall, on Nov. 2, in a song recital as- 
sisted by Stevenson Barrett at the 
piano. This was the first program of 
the Tuesday Musical course and audi- 
ence was warmly enthusiastic. The 
second offering of this course brought 
to Central High School Auditorium 


the 
26. 

The orchestras of Central and Tech- 
nical High Schools united on Nov. 7 
in a concert at Joslyn Memorial, under 
the direction of Lytton S. Davis and 
Merwin G. Tilton. Commendable work 
was done. 

On Nov. 26, Marian Anderson sang 
before a huge audience at the City Au- 
ditorium, under the auspices of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices. i heiWe. 


Kostelanetz Leads 
in San Francisco 


3udapest String Quaret on Nov. 





Gives Second of Two Concerts with 
Symphony—Offers Premiere 
of New Work 


San FrAnctsco—Andre_ Kostela- 
netz made his second and farewell ap- 
pearance as guest conductor with the 
San Francisco symphony on Dec. 4, 
again proving that there is a vast dif- 
ference between conducting a good 
radio program and a good symphony 
concert. The concert hall needs a 
greater dynamic range and a freer 
surge and flow of rhythm and melody 
than the microphone, and the extreme 
care and miniature treatment which 
seemed characteristic of Mr. Kostel- 
anetz made the concerts somewhat 
tame affairs. 


Creston’s “Frontiers”, dedicated to 
the conductor, had its United States 
premiere at this final concert. It was 
interesting but unexciting and did not 
seem highly original. Albeniz’s 
“Iberia” lacked the characteristic 
rhythmic flow but was played with a 
honey-sweet tone, as was most of the 
music which Mr. Kostelanetz con- 


ducted. Three excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s “The Damnation of Faust”, 
Liadoff’s “The Enchanted Lake”, one 


of the best played numbers, and Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor” dances plus an 
arrangement of “Show Boat” music 
completed the program. A _ capacity 
audience was present and the last few 
measures of “Show Boat” came to a 
sufficiently exciting climax to arouse 
an ovational reaction. 

Most notable on Mr. Kostelanetz’s 
first program was Aaron Copland’s 
“A Lincoln Portrait,” with Richard 
Hale as reader. The Gershwin-Ben- 
nett “Porgy and Bess” Symphonic 
Picture was also excellently done and 
of great popular interest. Kabalev- 
sky’s Overture to “Colas Breugnon” 
and Miaskovsky’s Symphony No. 21, 
plus Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish 
Caprice”, were also played. 

M F. 





Levant Plays at First 
Omaha Symphony Event 


OmAHA—The Omaha Civic Music 
Association presented the Omaha 
Symphony in its first concerts of the 
season, Nov. 10 and 11. Conductor 
Richard Duncan being on war duty, 
Rudolph Seidl acted as guest conduc- 
tor with excellent results. The con- 
certs were given at Joslyn Memorial 
Auditorium. Oscar Levant, pianist, 
was assisting artist, playing the first 
movement of the Grieg Concerto and 
the Gershwin “Rhapsody in Blue”. 
Following the latter, the pianist was 
obliged to give a number s encores. 





Spalding Is Soloist with Sperry 
Symphony 


BrooktyN—The Sperry Symphony, 
conducted by Maurel Hunkins, gave a 
concert in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Dec. 15 with Albert Spald- 
ing as violin soloist. The orchestra 
is composed entirely of employees of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
many of whom are former musicians. 
It was founded in September 1941 and 
it has 60 members. The program at 








the Dec. 15 concert included works by 
Weber, Humperdinck, Pierné, Wein- 


berger and Rapée. Mr. Spalding 
played the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor, Op. 26, and a solo group with 
piano. 








Nicolai Malko in Front of the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes in Mexico City 


Nicolai Malko has returned from 
Mexico to resume his duties as con- 
ductor of the Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Symphony. He is also engaged to ap- 
pear as guest conductor of the Utah 
State Symphony Orchestra at Salt 
Lake City, in January. 

Mr. Malko’s appearances with the 
Orquesta Filarmonica marked his bow 
to the Mexican public, although he 
has often conducted in South América. 
Originally engaged for two concerts 
at which Nathan Milstein was the 
soloist, Mr. Malko was retained for 
additional concerts, which were 
equally successful. For his final ap- 
pearance, he had Albert Hirsh, young 
American pianist, as soloist in an all- 
Russian program. 
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Hephzibah Menuhin Ap- 
plauded in Benefit Con- 
cert—Matthews Heard 


MELBOURNE.—Great keyboard con- 
trol was demonstrated by Hephzibah 
Menuhin at the Melbourne Town 
Hall, when this distinguished pianist 
returned to the concert platform after 
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AUSTRALIA HEARS GIFTED ARTISTS 


a lengthy period of retirement. The 
immediate objective of the recital was 
to raise funds for the Red Cross and 
so great was public interest that the 
Society benefited to the extent of 
£1,800. 

Artistically, Miss Menuhin was at 
her best in the ornate musical phrase- 
ology of the 19th century romantics. 
All factors essential to the elegant 
and orderly speech of Weber and 
Mendelssohn—a strong sense of dec- 
lamation, eloquent placing of accents, 
good judgment in the rhythmical tim- 
ing of individual tones with due rela- 
tion to a spacious rendering of the 
phrase as a whole, a masculine author- 
ity of statement in bravura passages, 
and confidential grace in lyrical inter- 
ludes—were apparent in her treatment 
respectively of the A Flat sonata and 
the “Serious Variations”. This was 
period playing in the grand style and 
a similar flair for brilliant artificiali- 
ties of tone and touch gave unexpected 
interest to Saint-Saéns’s “Allegro Ap- 
passionato”, 

The classical section of the program 
was less impressive but if the deeper 
thoughts of Beethoven and Mozart 
were unspoken there remained the 
stimulus of a fine piano technique rein- 
forced by a sturdy and self-reliant 
grasp of rhythm. 


Sonatas for Violin and Piano 


Australian music lovers are much 
indebted to the English violinist, 
Thomas Matthews, and his Australian 
born wife, Eileen Ralph, whose series 
of violin and piano recitals, given in 
all states to augment Red Cross funds, 
has introduced listeners to programs 
of exceptional merit played with in- 
sight born of affection and wide ex- 
perience. A musician of pure taste 
and, at times, of insufficient driving 
power, Mr. Matthews is best suited 
by such composers as Delius and El- 
gar, whose combination of dreamy fan- 
tasy and spasmodic energy he cap- 
tures with rare skill. Eileen Ralph 
is a forceful and dynamic pianist 
whose technique—sometimes of vari- 
able quality—becomes a fastidious and 
beautifully poised instrument of ex- 
pression when allied with Mozart. 

Of the many promising young Aus- 
tralian musicians who since the out- 
break of war have proved their ability 
to fulfil responsible engagements with 
efficiency and interpretative grasp, the 
Melbourne pianist, Joyce Greer, has 
made notable progress. Both in col- 
laboration with the Sydney, Adelaide 
and Melbourne orchestras, and in solo 
recitals she has revealed gifts of struc- 
tural control and technical versatility 
which should make her a good adver- 
tisement for Australian talent in the 
post war period. 


Potential Native Talent 


An Adelaide violinist, Lyndall Hen- 
drickson, is another girl whose poten 
tial talent is allied with considerable 
executive achievement. Her handling 
of the Bach Chaconne, at her recent 
solo recital in Melbourne, was sur- 
prisingly mature and well proportioned. 

Composition is Australia’s musical 
Cinderella, and well-intentioned at- 
tempts to encourage local talent too 
often result in fluent amateurish pro- 
ductions based upon mood rather than 
sound craftmanship. A worthwhile ex- 
ception is the recently produced so- 
nata for flute and piano by Dorian le 
Gallienne. This young Melbourne mu- 


sician has something to say, and he 
says it with the authority derived 
from good technique. Brippy ALLEN 





BEECHAM LEADS 
ROCHESTER MEN 


Conducts First of Two Guest 
Performances with 
Philharmonic 


RoOcHESTER.—Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted the first of two guest per- 
formances with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic on Nov. 25 at the Eastman 
Theater before a large and very in- 
terested audience. He woke the audi- 





ence to an unusual pitch of enthusi-, 


asm. The program comprised Wag- 
ner’s Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man”, Delius’s Intermezzo “The Walk 
to the Paradise Garden”, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 93 in D, and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 4 in G. Sir Thomas 
was given an ovation at the close of 
the concert. 


Brownlee Is Soloist 


On Dec. 2, Guy Fraser Harrison 
conducted the Rochester Philharmonic 
with John Brownlee, baritone, as solo- 
ist. The program included Vaughan 
Williams’s Symphony in F Minor. On 
Nov. 11, Mr. Harrison conducted the 
Philharmonic in an all-Brahms pro- 
gram, with Jacques Gordon, violin, 
and Luigi Silva, cello, as_ soloists. 
The program comprised the Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn, the Concerto 
for Violin and Cello and the Sym- 
phony No. 1. Mr. Harrison con- 
ducted an admirable performance, and 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Silva won pro- 
longed applause after the concerto. 
There was a large audience. 

The First Piano Quartet, heard 
with the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
in a “Pop” Concert at the Eastman 
Theater under Mr. Harrison last 
Winter, returned in a repeat per- 
formance on Dec. 5, much to the de- 
light of the large audience. 

Katherine Dryer, soprano, was the 
soloist with the Civic Orchestra, at 
the Eastman Theater, Guy Fraser 
Harrison conducting, on Nov. 28. It 
was “Waltz Night” and the audience 
had a good time. 

The Eastman School Little Sym- 
phony presented its first concert of 
the season at Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 6 
under the baton of Jaques Gordon as 
guest conductor. On Nov. 29, Dr. 
Paul White, associate conductor, led 
the Eastman School Junior Symphony 
at the Eastman Theater. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Opera Attracts 
in New Orleans 


New Orteans—The New Orleans 
Opera Company’s presentation — of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci” attracted two large audiences. 
The singers were the same ones who 
had been heard in the series, “Opera 
Under the Stars”, with the exception 
of Edbert Ruhl, tenor, a young ser- 
geant from Kiesler Field, Miss., who 
completely captivated his hearers. 
Dorothy Sigler’s Santuzza was heart- 
ily acclaimed. In “Pagliacci”, Sidney 
Rayner again triumphed. Rodolfo 
Hojos was impressive as Tonio and 
Nuncy Garrotto, as Nedda, was round- 


Walter Herbert, 
and Amelio Colantoni, gen- 
eral artistic director, special praise is 


ly applauded. To 
conductor, 


due; also to Walter L. Loubat, presi- 
dent, and his board of directors. 

The Philharmonic Society’s third 
attraction was a recital by Ezio Pinza, 
who delighted an audience which 
filled every corner of the Auditorium. 
He was ably assisted by Gibner King, 
both as accompanist and soloist. 


a. Bh 








Tap Dancer Supreme 
and 
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BALLET DANCES 
BRAHMS SONATA 


Tchaikovsky,Glazunoff Drawn 
Upon for Divertissements 
—Other Events 


Cuicaco—The Ballet Repertory 
Company made its debut at the Eighth 
Street Theatre on Nov. 29, in the first 
of three performances. Bronislava 
Nijinska personally supervised two of 
her ballets, “Vision”, which utilized 
Brahms’ First Sonata, arranged by 





Michael Kondracki, with decor by 
Stanislaw Mitruk, and “Hitch Your 
Wagon to a Star”, danced to music 


from Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice” 
and the Suite in G. Carla Bradley’s 
“Debutante’s Ball” was danced to a 
Glazunoff waltz and “Pandora” by the 
talented Chicago dancer, Berenice 
Holmes, had a score by Cherry Sale 
Brown. 

Hans Muenzer, violinist, and James 
R. Conlin, tenor, were heard in joint 
recital in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 29. 
Virginia Parker, soprano, gave her 
debut recital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 

A voice of unusual range, color 
and flexibility, was displayed in color- 
atura and dramatic arias. Her pro- 
gram was of unusual interest and dis- 
cernment. 

The evening of Dec. 1 at Kimball 
Hall was one of distinct pleasure when 
Ruth Heizer, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram selected and performed with dis- 
criminating care. Miss Heizer had 
the fine assistance at the piano of 
Leo Kopp. 

The Russian Trio gave its second 
concert sponsored by the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society, at the Arts 
Club on Dec. 1. The program com- 
prised Mozart’s Trio in G and the 
Arensky Trio in D Minor. 

Sigmund Romberg and his concert 
orchestra, with soloists Marthe Er- 
rolle, Esther Borja, Mary Becker and 
Eric Mattson, returned to Orchestra 
Hall for two performances, on Dec. 4 
and 5, repeating the success enjoyed on 
the first visit in September. As usual, 
Mr. Romberg’s own music proved the 
best feature of the program. 


Arrau Gives Recital 


Claudio Arrau, pianist, was the fea- 
tured attraction of the History and 
Enjoyment of Music series in the 
Civic Opera House on Dec. 5, display- 
ing the polished technic and sound in- 
terpretations of a seasoned artist. 

Artemis Geranios, soprano, gave a 
debut recital at the Civic Theatre on 
the same date, under the auspices of 
the Young Ladies Philomusical Hel- 
lenic Society. Miss Geranios disclosed 
a voice of excellent quality which she 
used with discriminating taste. 

The glee club of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce gave a pro- 
gram on Dec. 6, in Curtiss hall for the 
Musicians’ Club of Women. Herbert 

Hyde directed the chorus, and 
Robert P. Rix was the accompanist. 
Robert McDowell, pianist, winner of 
the Young Artist Contest Society of 
American Musicians, gave his debut 








Chicago 


By CHARLES QUINT 








recital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 9. 
Facile technic and musical feeling 
were factors in making this recital a 
success. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin 
appeared on the Musical Arts Piano 
series in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 7 in 
a varied program of two-piano music. 
Their interpretations had brilliance 
and authority. The University of 
Chicago gave the first of its series of 
four composers’ concerts in Mandel 
Hall on Dec. 10, with Darius Mil- 
haud as guest of honor. New com- 
positions as well as old enlivened the 
program. Hans Lange conducted the 
University of Chicago Chamber Or- 
chestra, John Weicher and Franz Po- 
lesny, violinists, appearing as soloists. 


. 


“Scaramouche”, for two pianos, was 
played by Mr. Milhaud and Remi 
Gassman. 


SYMPHONY OFFERS 
VARIED PROGRAMS 


Francescatti and Sanroma 
Heard as Soloists—Zador’s 
Biblical Triptych Played 


Cuicaco—Zino Francescatti, violin- 
ist, was soloist for the Tchaikovsky 
program given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Désiré Defauw, conductor, on 
Dec. 2 and 3, in Orchestra Hall. 

TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
Overture-Fantasia, ‘““Romeo and Juliet” 
Concerto in D 

Mr. Francescatti 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 

Mr. Francescatti’s interpretation of 
the Tchaikovsky concerto had emo- 
tional depth, plus a vivacity and 
sparkle of undeniable charm. He was 
superbly supported by the orchestra. 
The Fifth Symphony was dramatical- 
ly performed by Mr. Defauw and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” proved poignant 
in its intensity. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, made 
his first appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony, Hans Lange conducting, at 
the Dec. 8 and 10 concerts, playing 
Beethoven's “Emperor” Concerto. 

Ballat Overture, ‘Cupid and Psyche” 

Hindemith 

(First performance in Chicago) 

“Classical” Symphony......... Prokofieff 
Biblical Triptych... cccecccccsccecs Zador 

(First performance) 
Piano anes in E Fiat..... Beethoven 
r. 

Mr. Sanroma’s interpretation lacked 
continuity, and there was a feeling 
of disappointmen that so capable an 
artist should have chosen a work so 
little suited to his temperament. The 
orchestral background, however, was 
fine. A first performance of Zador’s 
Biblical Triptych revealed a work 
of Oriental texture, highly colored 
and well orchestrated. 

Hindemith’s ballet overture “Cupid 
and Psyche” was light-hearted and 
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delicate in texture, although its first 
Chicago performance elicited little en- 
thusiasm. The Prokofieff “Classical” 
Symphony was played with the neces- 
sary pertness. 


Rochester Salutes 
Chamber Ensemble 








Philharmonic Instrumental Quintet 
Is Heard—Ballet Theatre 
Gives Performances 

RocHESTER.—On Dec. 7, the Phil- 
harmonic Instrumental Quintet, made 
up of members of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, gave a charming recital at 
Kilbourn Hall. The quintet consists 
of Alexander Leventon, violinist; 
Joseph Mariano, flutist; Mordecai 
Lurie, violist; Eileen Malone, harpist, 
and Allison MacKown, cellist. 

The Ballet Theatre gave two mem- 
orable performances at the Eastman 
Theater on Nov. 19 and Nov. 20. The 
first night’s program included “Prin- 
cess Aurora”, “Lilac Garden”, and 
“Helen of Troy”. The second night, 
“The Romantic Age”, “Dim Lustre” 
and “Fair at Sorochinsk” were pre- 
sented. Mois Zlatin conducted the 
first evening, and Antal Dorati the 
second performance. The dancers all 
received many curtain calls. 

Rafael De Silva, Chilean pianist, 
presented an all-Debussy program at 


Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 23. There 
was a very cordial audience. On the 
following evening, Nov. 26, at the 
Eastman Theater, Claudio Arrau, 


Chilean pianist and a friend of Mr. 
De Silva, gave a brilliant recital, in- 
cluding some new South American 
music. 

The American Ballad Singers, di- 
rected by Elie Siegmeister, gave a re- 
cital at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 30. 
before a cordial audience. 

M. E. W. 


Washington Hears 
Programs of Variety 


Recitals and Chamber Music Con- 
certs Draw Interested Audi- 
ences in Capital 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The Dorsey 
series of recitals was continued with 
the appearances in Constitution Hall 
of Joseph Szigeti on Nov. 28, and of 
the duo-pianists, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, on Dec. 5. Mr. Szigeti played 
the Franck Sonata, his own arrange- 
ment of Tartini’s D Minor Concerto, 
the Bach Chaconne, and a transcrip- 
tion of a Schubert Rondo. A most 


interesting group was by the Russian 
Prokofieff 





composers, Shostakovitch, 
and Stravinsky. In memory of 
Joseph Achron, Mr. Szigeti played 


his “Stempenyu” Suite. 

Curiously, Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
offered two of the Russian works Mr. 
Szigeti included on his program, the 
Shostakovitch Polka and the Russian 
Dance from Stravinsky’s “Petruch- 
ka”. Other works were Lopatnikoff’s 
“Arabesque” and Levitzki’s “Valse 
Tzigane”. They were also heard in 
works by Mozart, Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Mendelssohn. 

In Memorial Continental Hall, the 
smaller auditorium of the two in the 
D. A. R. Building, the Chamber Mu- 
sic Guild presented Wanda Landow- 
ska as guest artist with the organiza- 
tions’ string quartet on Dec. 7. Mme. 
Landowska played two works, the 
Bach-Vivaldi Concerto in D Minor 
and one by Carl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach. Also guest on the same program 
was Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
winner of the National Federation of 








Music Club’s prize in 1943. Miss 
Merriman sang Respighi’s setting of 
Shelley’s “Il Tramonto” for voice and 
string quartet. The Chamber Music 
Guild Quartet played Jacobi’s “Quar- 
tet on Indian Themes”. A. W. 


Ellen Ballon Under 
Davidson Management 








Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, is 
now under the concert management of 
James A. Davidson, concert manager 
for Jeanette MacDonald and business 





Ellen Ballon 


manager for Lily Pons, Rise Stevens, 
Eleanor Steber, Igor Gorin, Lauritz 
Melchior, Jarmila Novotna and Jose 
Iturbi. 

Miss Ballon has appeared with lead- 
ing conductors and orchestras through- 
out the world including the New York 
Philharmonic, the Toronto Symphony, 
the Montreal Symphony, the Berlin 
and Vienna Philharmonic, Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques de Montreal and 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 
She opened her concert season this 
year in Boston and will next be heard 
in Columbus. She has just completed 
four radio appearances and has played 
before members of the armed forces 
at army camps, canteens and hospitals 
and will be heard later in New York 
at Town Hall. 
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ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
NEW HANSON WORK 





Composer Conducts His 
Fourth Symphony—Burgin 
Leads Series Events 


one finds the symphony to be a series 
of movements which appear to have 
little in common with the subject as 
given out by Mr. Hanson. His strong 
lyrical sense and his mastery of the 
technic of composition were evident 
throughout. The audience received 
the composer and his work with cor- 
diality. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
GROUPS APPEAR 


Society of Early Music Opens 
Season—Stradivarius 
Quartet Heard 


Boston—The Boston Society of 
Early Music gave its first program of 
the season in the concert hall of the 
Women’s City Club on Dec. 2. Now 
that Putnam Aldrich is temporarily 
away from Boston, Alfred Zighera is 
technically the sole musical director 
of programs. Artists heard included 
Olga Averino, soprano; Sylvia Mar- 
lowe, harpsichord; Paul Federovsky, 
descant viol; Albert Bernard, treble 
viol, and Alfred Zighera, viola da 
gamba. 

The program was composed of a 
Sonata by Johann Rosenmiiller, a 
Toccata by Froberger, a Fantasia by 
J. S. Bach, a Prelude and “Couplets 
des Folies d’Espagne” by Marais, a 
half dozen sonatas by Scarlatti, Fan- 
tasias for two viols by Morley, and 
Couperin’s “Audite omnes et expa- 
vesite” for soprano, three viols and 


Boston—The Boston Symphony 
continued under the baton of Richard 
Burgin, since Dr. Koussevitzky has 
been suffering from a slight indisposi- 
tion. The concerts of the Monday- 
Tuesday series on Nov. 29-30 brought 











Howard Hanson 


the Brahms “Academic Festival” 
Overture, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
2, Schénberg’s “Verklarte Nacht”, 
and Robert Russell Bennett’s Sym- 
phonic Picture, based on portions of 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”. Mr. 
Burgin also conducted the eighth 


Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 
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A very large and en- 


harpsichord. ‘ 
the artists 


thusiastic audience gave 
warmest applause. 

Under the auspices of the School 
for Occupational Therapy, the Boston 
Morning Musicales offered a program 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler 
recently, with Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff, duo-pianists, as the 
artists. The audience recalled them 
many times. In Jordan Hall, Cleora 
Wood, soprano, and Ariel Hall, harp- 
ist, offered a program which included 
old French songs, an aria by Gluck, 
modern French songs by ‘Tournier, 
Fauré, Ravel and Debussy, solos for 
harp by Tournier and Salzedo, and 
four songs by Mrs. Hall, who in addi- 
tion to playing her own group, also 
provided the accompaniments to all 
the songs. 

In Jordan Hall the Trapp Family 
gave a pair of holiday concerts, pre- 
senting the customary madrigals, folk- 
songs, Christmas music and music for 
recorders and spinet. The’Stradivari- 
us String Quartet (Messrs. Wolfin- 
sohn, Hillyer, Lehner and D’Archam- 
beau) continues its series of concerts, 
given in Jacob Sleeper Hall of Bos- 
ton University, under the auspices of 
the College of Music in cooperation 
with the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. 

The Victory Concerts at the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, which are arranged 
for members of the armed forces, are 
attracting many lovers of the more 
intimate sort of program. Elizabeth 
Wysor, contralto; Lois Porter, violin; 
Elmer Schoettle, piano, and Margaret 
Glaser, accompanist, gave the concert 
on Nov. All artists for these 
concerts donate their services. 





concerts on Dec. 3-4, at which time 
we heard Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde”, Hanson’s Symphony No. 4, 
Op. 34, in a first public performance 
conducted by the composer, and the 
Brahms “Academic Festival” Over- 
ture. Soloists in the Mahler were 
Jennie Tourel and Hans J. Heinz. 
When Mr. Heinz could make himself 
heard above the Mahler fortissimi, he 
revealed a voice of good range and 
pleasant quality. Miss Tourel sang 
in an artistic manner. 


Dedicated to Father 


Mr. Hanson’s symphony is dedicated 
to the memory “of my beloved fath- 
er” and is in four movements, for 
which the subtitles are “Kyrie”, 
“Requiescat”, “Dies Irae” and “Lux 
Aeterna”. Instead of something ap- 
proaching the Requiem Mass, upon 
which the composer based his work, 


EMINENT ARTISTS 


Lily Pons, Elman and Menu- 
hin Draw Full Houses— 
Giannini Triumphs 

SEATTLE — Cecilia Schultz opened 
her series with Lily Pons, Oct. 4, 
followed by Mischa Elman and Leo- 
pold Mittman. Draper and Adler 
drew a full house Oct. 20, and Jan 
Peerce sang a program on Oct. 21. 
Gibner King was the accompanist. 
Two superlative artists, Yehudi Men- 
uhin and Adolph Baller, were pre- 
sented Oct. 29. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Shaw (Helene Druke), duo-pianists, 
were heard on Oct. 30. The program 
was a brilliant one including solos by 
each artist and covering a wide range 
of piano literature. 

The Don Cossacks returned for a 
two-day engagement Nov. 4 and the 
Ballet Russe had a gala four day 
festival of dance and music Nov. 12. 
The first appearance here of Dusolina 
Giannini was a triumphant one. A 
program of great variety and numer- 
ous encores endeared her to the new 
audience. 

Beginning Dec. 5, Mrs. Schultz 
opens the Sunday afternoon series, 
with the Roth String Quartet. Other 
concerts on this series are; Piatigor- 
sky, Artur Rubinstein, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff and William Primrose. 
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Pianist > 
Mezzo Wins Praise 

_ The first attraction on the Univer- 

Iida sity of Washington series was Risé 

Stevens Oct. 28. A large and enthusi- 

astic audience greeted her, and re- 

quests for encores were numerous. 

“whee pe Nae Krom te ot — from enone ae movie successes 

ane comes 
the heybeard, EL € up much of the program and 





compositions of Handel, Brahms, 
Wolf, Debussy, Korngold, LaForge, 
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DELIGHT SEATTLE 


Quilter rounded out a well chosen 
program. The operatic arias were ex- 
ceptionally well done. Adolf Heller, 
accompanist, also played two Debussy 
compositions. 

The University of Washington 
Symphony, Prof. George Kirchner, 
Conductor, gave its first concert of 
the season Nov. 18. On the program 
were works by César Franck, Liszt 
and Moussorgsky. It is interesting 
to note that, in the past few years, 
25 of its members have “Graduated” 
into the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Another Orchestra which shows 
great promise is the Youth Symphony 
Orchestra, a project of the Music and 
Art Foundation, directed by Francis 
Aranyi. After some intensive training 
at their summer camp on Bainbridge 
Island the youths will give their 
first concert of the second year, Nov. 
26, too late for this issue. Miss Ruth 
Krieger, cellist, will be soloist, playing 
Concerto for Cello in D, Haydn . An 
ambitious program includes Schubert, 
Offenbach, Tchaikovsky and Gersh- 
win. NAN D. Bronson 


National Gallery 
Sponsors New Works 


WasuincrTon, D. C.—The Nation- 
al Gallery of Art centinues a good 
place to hear new music as well as 
admirably played works from the 
standard repertoire. The Gallery Sin- 
fonietta under the leadership of Rich- 
ard Horner Bales gave two Wash- 
ington first performances on Nov. 28, 
Kubik’s striking “Paratroops”, made 
from the music for a service movie on 
the same subject, and Kennan’s Noc- 
ture for Viola and Orchestra. Julia 
Mueller was the soloist in this work 
and also played the Handel Viola 
Concerto. Mr. Bales opened with his 









own transcription of Purcell’s Trum- 
pet Voluntary and distinguished him- 
self particularly by a very clean_and 
lively reading of the Mozart Sym- 
phony in A (K, 201). A. W 



















































Miami Opera Guild to Give 
“Carmen” 

Mrami—The Opera Guild of Miami, 
Arthur di Filippi, director, will pre- 
sent “Carmen” on Jan. 3 and 8, with 
Winifred Heidt and Mr. di Filippi in 
the leading roles. Eugene Plotnikoff 


will conduct. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
HAILS NEW SERIES 


Symphony Gives First Munic- 
ipal Concert with Sevitzky 
as Conductor 


INDIANAPOLIS.—That sure sign of 
box office success—“Standing Room 
Only’”—greeted late-comers at the first 
municipal concert given by the Indian- 
apolis Symphony, on Dec. 2. Al- 
though all of the 1925 seats in the 
Murat Theater were taken on a first- 
come, first-served basis at 40 cents 
admission to everyone, 600 more con- 
cert-goers were willing to stand up 
throughout the program, while 300 
more were willing but were turned 
away at the door, out of respect to the 
theater capacity law. 

As Baltimore and San Francisco, 
Indianapolis this year is contributing 
financial support to its symphony or- 
chestra. The sum of $50,000 is shared 
equally by the city and the public 
schools. In return, eight low-price 
municipal concerts will be presented 
and eight concerts, with no admission 
charge, for the public schools. 


Pescara’s “Tibet” Played 


The municipal concert was a tre- 
mendous success with the audience. 
Fabien Sevitzky had chosen a popular 
program including Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”, the “Blue Danube 
Waltz”, the Largo from the “New 
World” Symphony, the Overture to 
“William Tell’, Dr. Sevitzky’s ar- 
rangement of several patriotic tunes, 
“To Old Glory”, Dubensky’s “Stephen 
Foster”, and “Tibet”, a symphonic 
poem by Aurelio Pescara, in its pre- 
miere. Concertmaster Fritz Siegel 
played the solo parts in the Introduc- 
tion to Act IV of Verdi’s “La Travi- 
ata” and Edwin Biltcliffe, the orches- 





tra’s pianist, played the solo parts in 
the “Rhapsody”. 

Hereafter, with only one exception, 
the municipal concerts will be given 
in the large Cadle Tabernacle, which 
has a seating capacity of 7,000. Under 
arrangement with the city, all net pro- 
ceeds will be turned over, to the city 
treasury, thus making its actual con- 
tribution much less than $25,000. 


Kipnis Is Soloist 


In the second subscription concert of 
the year, Alexander Kipnis filled the 
hall with his rich singing of excerpts 
from Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff”, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Viking 
Aria” from the opera “Sadko” and 
Koeneman’s “When the King Went 
Forth to War”. Arthur Shepherd 
conducted the world premiere of his 
“Fantasia: On a Garden Hymn”, and 
modern-day Russia was represented 
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Aurelio Pescara, 


whose “Tibet” was 
played in Indianap- 
olis 


Left: Arthur Shep- 
herd, composer; Fa- 
bien Levitzky, con- 
ductor, and Alex- 
ander Kipnis, soloist, 
at one concert 
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by a brilliant interpretation of Sho- 
stakovitch’s Fifth Symphony. 

The third subscription concert was 
popularly known as the “Three B’s” 
concert, presenting Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso, Brahms’s Violin Concerto and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. It 
was a complete delight, not only 
cause of the splendid musicianship of 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist but also be- 
cause of the stimulating interpretation 
by the orchestra. 

Six new directors were named to 
the Indiana State Symphony Society 
Board recently. Representing the city 
are William H. Book, Mrs. Brandt C. 
Downey, and James W. Robb. Rep- 
resenting the schools are DeWitt S. 
Morgan, Mrs. Eldo I. Wagner, and 
Ralph W. Wright. Mrs. Downey and 
Mrs. Wagner are the first women 
members of the symphony board. 

Rocer Buprow 





Philadelphia Opera 
(Continued from page 14) 


charming sets and tasteful costumes. 
Jayne Cozzens rewarded eye and ear 
as Phyllis; Miss Howland had the 
title role; Miss Handzlik’s imposing 
stage presence gave distinction to the 


part of the Fairy Queen. Others in 
the cast were Mr. Tower, Gilbert 
Russell, Seymour Penzner, Robert 
Stuart, Mr. French, Miss Griska, 


Marjorie Moore and Anita Bensing. 

Gounod’s “Faust” in Robert A. Si- 
mon’s English version was staged on 
Dec. 1 and 6, Mr. Rachlin conducting. 
The performance gave potent emphasis 
to the opera’s dramatic elements and 
Mr. Laderoute was noteworthy in the 
title role. Helena Bliss was a satis- 
fying Marguerite, and Mr. French 
was heard as Mephistopheles. Round- 
ing out the roster were Mr. Worth- 
ington as Valentine, Miss Handzlik as 
Martha, Mr. Stuart as Siébel and Mr. 
Patacchi as Wagner. 


“The Bat” Given 


Johann Strauss’s “The Bat” was 
given on Dec. 2, 7 and 11, with a new 
book by Russell Maloney and Mr. 
Levin, the latter also writing a new 
choral finale tor act three. On the 
first and third dates the conductor 
was Mr. Rachlin, and on the second 
Mr. Levin. The performances moved 
with zest. Miss Bliss and Miss Mill- 
er took turns as Rosalinda. Marie 
Montain and Miss Cozzens as the 
Adeles also won the favor of their au- 
diences and Mr. Worthington and Mr. 
DeSurra were the respective Dr. 
Falkes. Among the other alternates 
were Mr. Stuart and Mr. Edwards, 
Alfred; Mr. French and Mr. Tower 
the Warden; Mr. White and Mr. 


Penzner, Prince Orlofsky. Mr. Rus- 
sell as Eisenstein manifested a real 
flair for his job. 

Puccini’s “Tosca” was offered on 
Dec. 3 and 11, with Mr. Levin in 
charge. The company is to be con- 
gratulated for a superior production 
and the English text was sensible and 
singable, although its author remained 
anonymous. Miss Miller was exciting 
in the title role. Mr. Laderoute’s Ca- 
varadossi had vocal ring and dramatic 
force, and Mr. DeSurra’s Scarpia 
stood forth alike for its tonal sta- 
mina and theatrical strength. Messrs. 
Tower, Penzner, Edwards and Patac- 
chi and Miss MHandzlik assumed 
minor parts. 

Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” was 
given on Dec. 4 and 10, Mr. Levin 
conducting. As Figaro, Mr. DeSurra 
earned high honors. Miss Cozzens 
and Miss Montain alternated as Ro- 
sina, Mr. Miller and Mr. Laderoute 
as Count Almaviva, Mr. French and 
Mr. Tower as Don Basilio, and Miss 
Handzlik and Miss Baker as Berta. 
Mr. Penzner played Dr. Bartolo on 
both occasions. The English libretto 
represented the work of George Mead 
and Sylvan Levin. 

Following a brief rest over the holi- 
day season, the company again will 
take to the road for a three month 


tour and some 70 engagements 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Wititram E. SMITH 





Concert Performance of “Dalibor” 
Announced 

The first American performance of 
Smetana’s opera “Dalibor” will be 
given in concert form at the Town 
Hall Saturday evening, Feb. 26, under 
the baton of Paul Eisler, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Part of the proceeds will be donated 
to Czechoslovakian charities. 

The cast will include: Thelma Jer- 
guson and Willa Stewart, sopranos, 
Richard Manning, and Jarl Norman, 
tenors, Emile Renan, baritone, and 
Burton Cornwall, bass-baritone. 





San Francisco Has 
Diverse Programs 


San Francisco.—Henri Temianka 
must be credited with some of the 
most interesting violin playing heard 
here in a long time at his concert for 
the benefit of the Save the Children 
Federation in the Curran Theatre on 
Dec. 5. Brahms and Handel sonatas, 
the Mendelssohn concerto, Bartok’s 
Six Rumanian Dances, Milhaur’s ar- 
rangement of Paganini’s Caprice in B 
Flat, and Sarasate numbers were all 
played with extraordinary tonal beauty 
and technical mastery. Lev Shorr 
provided well balanced accompani- 
ments. 

Marvin Scott, pianist, member of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, managed to pre- 
pare and play a program at the Cen- 
tury Club during hours when free 
from military duty. He was rewarded 
with an ovation from a large audi- 
ence. 

In place of the usual “Messiah”, the 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra presented 
Brahms’ “Requiem” under the baton 
of Hans Leschke as the Art Commis- 
sion’s pre-holiday gift to the city’s 
music lovers. The date was Dec. 7, 
which explains the substitution. So- 
loists were Lillian Moeller, a young 
soprano with a beautifully pure, fresh, 
true voice, and Daniel J. O’Brien, bari- 
tone, who projected his solos with 
impeccable diction. No admission was 
charged but the audience was smaller 
than is usual for the Civic Auditorium 
concerts. M. M. F. 
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next. It was fervently performed by 
the Lener ensemble. Though the pace 
of the final presto was too rapid for 
proper accent and balance, it made 
the movement a brilliant tour de force. 
In the mighty Quintet, the Lener play- 
ers had the capable assistance of Mar- 
tin Ormandy. They played with ad- 
mirable zest. Here aggin there was a 
tendency toward fast tempi, especially 
in the final movement, but the playing 
was well integrated. S 


Simon Barere, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8, evening: 


Fantasie, Ballade in G Minor, Noc- 
turne in D Fiat, Mazurkas in B 
Minor and F Sharp Minor, Scherzo 
in C Sharp Mimor......cccccsess Chopin 

Sonata in B Minor, “Valse Oubliée’’, 
““Gnomenreigen”’, Etude in F Minor, 
Valse from Gounod’s “Faust”.... Liszt 


Mr. Barere’s playing on this occa- 
sion abounded in erratic and contra- 
dictory features. The tone he pro- 
duced in all dynamic grades and the 
range and beauty of nuance he encom- 
passed had a soft magic which, in 
retrospect, became the most conspicu- 
ous virtue of his performances and 
continued to haunt the listener after 
the recital was over. Scarcely less 
memorable was his treatment of de- 
tails, alike in the larger and smaller 
works of his heavily freighted pro- 
gram, and the imposing and dexterous 
technic unceasingly at his disposal. 
Otherwise, matters were, to say the 
least, equivocal. 

The artist succumbed early in the 
evening to the temptation of extremes. 
The Chopin Fantasie and the Liszt 
sonata he played both much too fast 
and much too slow, as well as with 
eccentricities of rhythm that played 
hob with the architectures of these 
works. For all the massive energies 
he visited upon them, for all the im- 
posing bravura he brought to certain 
pages (like the stormy octaves toward 
the close of the sonata) he still failed 





to communicate the emotional sub- 
stance at their core. Tendencies of 
the same order prejudiced Mr. Ba- 


rere’s interpretations of the Chopin 
Ballade and of the Scherzo, in which 
the tendrils of arabesque concluding 
the respective divisions of the chorale 
melody appeared to bear little relation 
to the chorale itself even in a decora- 
tive sense. The mazurkas, which the 
pianist has been known to play sur- 
passingly, suffered this time from 
rhythmic mannerism and caprice. 

It was in the shorter pieces, how- 
ever, that Mr. Barere could be heard 
at his elaborate best. The D Flat 
Nocturne sounded in its exquisite col- 
ors and intimacies like an echo across 
the years of the sainted De Pach- 





Philharmonic-Symphony Au- 
diences Prefer Beethoven 


EETHOVEN is the favorite com- 

poser of the audiences of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony accord- 
ing to the votes cast in a recent poll. 
Of 2,991 votes, 627 went to sympho- 
nies by Beethoven. 225 votes were 
cast for the Ninth Symphony, with 
the Seventh next in popularity. The 
symphonies of Brahms won 265 votes, 
with the Fourth leading, and Schubert 
was the third most popular composer 
with the Seventh Symphony in C win- 
ning more votes than the “Unfinished”. 
Shostakovitch won 186 votes, four 
more than Tchaikovsky. Sibelius had 
155 votes and Mahler 152. The next 
composers, in order of popularity, 
were Franck, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn and Schumann. 
The four symphonies which received 
the largest vote will be performed 
this season by the orchestra. 
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mann. And only from the late Emil 
Sauer in his old days has the present 
reviewer heard a thing of such in- 
credible, if miniature, prpeg as 
this entrancing statement of the “Gno- 
menreigen” and the F Minor Study. 
As for the bravely caparisoned stunt, 
the “Faust” transcription, it flaunted 
some of that imperious if indefinable 
“panache”, lacking which these oper- 
atic bedizenments of Liszt become to- 
day the desolation of hollow vanity. 
P. 


Yves Tinayre, Baritone 


In a program ranging from the 14th 
to the 20th centuries, the versatile and 
accomplished French baritone Yves 
Tinayre was heard in Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 5. He was as- 
sisted by a string ensemble made up 
of Stefan Frenkel and Samuel Fer- 
mon, violinists, Lotte Hammerschlag, 
violist, and Herman Busch, cellist; 
and by George William Volkel, or- 
ganist, and Harrison Potter, pianist. 

The “old” portion of the musical 


fare included the chanson “Vergine 
bella” by Du Fay; the motet “In 
festis Beatae Mariae Virginis” by 


Gombert; a “Salve Regina” by Por- 
pora; and the Cantata No. 1, “Die 
Liebe”, by Johann Christoph Kriedel, 
the two latter in first performances. 
The “new” portion was composed of 
a group of songs for voice and piano, 
Chausson’s “Hebe”; Ravel’s “Le 
paon” and “Le grillon” ; and Debussy’s 
“Le son du cor s’afflige vers les bois”, 
“L’echelonnement des haies”’, “En 
sourdine” and “Fantoches”. 

It was in the superb music of Por- 
pora and Kriedel that Mr. Tinayre 
was most compelling. By reviving 
these neglected masterpieces, and per- 
haps encouraging others to perform 
the treasures of the past, he is serving 
a great cause in music. His perform- 
ances of the modern songs were taste- 
ful and intelligent, but scarcely on a 
level with his singing of the older 
music. The collaborating artists were 
scrupulously observant of Mr. Tin- 
ayre’s wishes, though a little ragged in 
ensemble at times. A large audience 
obviously enjoyed every moment of 
the recital. 


Trapp Family Singers 


The first concert this Winter of the 
Trapp Family Singers took place at 
the Town Hall the afternoon of Dec. 
12. There was a large Christmas tree 
on the stage and a considerable quan- 
tity of Christmas: music on the pro- 
gram. The music ranged variously 
from motets, canons and cantatas ap- 
propriate to the Advent season by 
Vittoria, Lotti, Eccard, Mozart and 
Vincent Liibeck to 12th century En- 
glish Yuletide songs and Christmas 
carols from several Austrian prov- 
inces, Mendelssohn’s “Hark the Her- 
ald Angels Sing” and, of course, 
“Silent Night”. Some of these were 
done a cappella, others to the accom- 
paniment of a spinet and various types 
of recorders. One heard, further, a 
sonata in three movements by Tele- 
mann for alto recorder and spinet. 
And, naturally, the original bill was 
augmented by numerous encores. 

There is not much new to be said 
at this stage of this delightful family 
group which has become an institution 
in this part of the world, where it 
plays a more conspicuous part than 
it did in the musical life of its native 
Austria. Moreover, its singing has 
grown to be much more expert and 
professional than it was when the 
writer of these lines first heard the 
choir on a greensward at Aigen, near 
Salzburg. The two Trapp boys are 
now with the armed forces and their 
absence is not without a certain effect 
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on the tone quality of the little en- 
semble. To be sure, a masculine voice 
is contributed now and then by Dr. 
Franz Wasner, the young cleric who 
conducts the singers. Yet the in- 
timacy and charm of it all, the brief 
talks of Baroness Maria von Trapp 
and the enactment of certain Old 
World folk customs, like Christmas 
lantern processionals, always captivate 
by their simple and disarming sin- 
cerity. P. 


Leonard Shure, Pianist 


Leonard Shure, American pianist 
now of Cleveland, made an unconven- 
tional start at his recital at Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 3 by playing 
five of Shostakovitch’s Preludes, Op. 
34, which served as a sort of cocktail, 
and a new-fashioned one at that. Mr. 
Shure, who possesses excellently de- 
veloped fingers, and commands a wide 
range of dynamics, did his best play- 
ing in the Schumann Concerto With- 
out Orchestra, Op. 14. This he in- 
vested with much imaginative detail 
and, in the Andantino variations on a 
theme by Clara Wieck, with a freer 
play of lyrical feeling than the pre- 
vious works. 

The Mozart Sonata in B Flat (K. 
333) and the four Ballades by Chopin 
were consistently thought through, 
albeit to the extent of creating a some- 
what calculated effect. For the Mo- 
zart a rather too heavy tonal frame- 
work was adopted, along with the 
plan of playing in straight lines of 
brittly clean-cut tones, with little or 
no nuance. Of the ballades the one 
in F was perhaps the most compactly 
fashioned and most effectively and 
convincingly projected. © 


Budapest Quartet Opens New 
Friends of Music Series 


Making its first appearance of the 
season in Town Hall on Dec. 5 in the 
New Friends of Music Beethoven 
series, the Budapest Quartet gave a 
particularly good account of itself in 
the Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6, 
while Josef Roisman, Boris Kroyt 
and Mischa Schneider distinguished 
themselves with their fine performance 
of the early Trio in C Minor, Op. 9, 
No. 3. The Adagio of this work was 
given an especially potent appeal, 
while the faster movements, like those 
of the two quartets, were played with 
a great deal of vitality and verve. 

The opening quartet was the second 
of the “Rasoumowsky” set, Op. 59, 
the one in E Minor, of which the 
Adagio was the most impressive and 
completely satisfying movement. The 
other movements were played zest- 
fully and with incisive rhythm but 
the effect was marred by a certain 
amount of roughness. Then a more 
comprehensive range of dynamics 
would have been an enhancing asset. 


Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 


An ardent performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” was the apex of 
the recital which Rudolf Serkin played 
before a large audience in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. Every 
character and mood in Schumann’s 





magical world was evoked in Mr. Ser- 
kin’s playing. The tenderness of 
Eusebius, the buoyancy of Florestan, 
the fiery precision of Paganini, the 
heroic energy of the Promenade and 
the irresistible rhythm of the “March 
Against the Philistines”, these and 
scores of other details kept the listener 


under the spell. Other pianists may 
have played the work with greater 
range and subtlety of tonal color; but 


none has given it to us with greater 
brilliance or penetration. 

Ten rather dull Variations on a 
song from Gluck’s opera, “The Pil- 
grims from Mecca” (K. 455) by Mo- 
zart opened the recital. They were 
crisply played, but it was in Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in F Sharp, Op. 78, 
that Mr. Serkin really came into his 
own. The concluding movement posi- 
tively crackled with electrical energy. 
One of the most sensitive perform- 
ances of the evening was that of Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu in G Flat, Op. 90, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Rafaelo Diaz 


Rafaelo Diaz, operatic tenor, for a 
number cf years a member of the 
Metropolitan and before that of the 
Boston Opera Company, died at his 
apartment in New York on Dec. 12. 
Death was the result of a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered the previous day. 
He was 58 years old. 

Mr. Diaz was born in San Antonio, 
Tex., and intended originally to be- 





© Mishkin 
Rafaelo Diaz as the Astrologer in 
"Coq d'Or" 


come a pianist. He studied in his 
native city and then went to the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin. While there, 
he discovered his voice and went to 
Italy, where he studied under Saba- 
tini. His first appearance in opera 
was in Boston on Dec. 6, 1911, as one 
of the Cenobites in “Thais” and he 
later sang minor roles in “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Lucia” and 
other works, including Cassio in 
“Otello” with Slezak and Alda. Leav- 
ing the company at the end of his 
second season, he toured in concert 
with Tetrazzini. 

His debut at the Metropolitan was 
made in the leading role of Nicias in 
“Thais” with Geraldine Farrar on 
Jan. 5, 1918. He remained with the 
Metropolitan until the close of the 
season of 1935-36, singing a wide 
variety of roles, the one in which he 
gained most success being the Astrol- 
oger in “Le Coq d’Or,” which he 
sang in the American premiere of the 
work on March 6, 1918. 

He toured the country in leading 
tenor roles with the Scotti Opera 
Company, which was largely made up 
of members of the Metropolitan, also 
in the name-part of Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchman.” Following his 
retirement from opera, he conducted 
a series of concerts at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. He is survived by his 
mother and a sister, both residents of 
San Antonio. 


Mrs. Bruno Huhn 


Margaret McConnell Huhn, wife of 
Bruno Huhn, composer and choral 
conductor, died in hospital on Dec. 
14. She was born in Auburn, N. Y., 
and was educated at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart in Rochester, N. Y. 
Besides her husband, she is survived 
by four sisters and two brothers. 





William Jay Turner 
PHILADELPHIA.— William J. Turner, 
a prominent business man of this city 
who was vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association from 
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1920 until 1930, died in hospital on 
Dec. 2. He was 77 years old. Dur- 
ing his period of tenure of office with 
the association, to the board of direc- 
tors of which he was elected in 1919, 
Mr. Turner was one of a group who 
did much to secure the future of the 
orchestra in building up of its en- 
dowment fund. The orchestra played 
the Allegretto from Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony in memoriam at its 
concerts of Dec. 10 and 11. 


Carl Busch 


Kansas City.—Carl Busch, com- 
poser and conductor, a native of Den- 
mark, who made his home in Kansas 
City from 1887, died here on Dec. 19. 
He was 81 years old. Mr. Busch was 
born in Bjerre, 
Denmark, 
March 29, 1862, 
and entered the 
Copenhagen 
University as a 
law student but 
soon turned his 
attention to mu- 
sic. His most 
prominent 
teacher there 
was Niels Gade. 
He afterwards 





went to Paris | 

where he  be- oar eee 
came a pupil of 

Godard. He formed and conducted 


an orchestral society here which be- 
came the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
From 1912, he conducted the Kansas 
City Philharmonic for many years and 
was active in church and _ choral 
music. He has led his works as guest 
conductor both here and abroad. He 
became a naturalized American citi- 
zen in 1898, but was knighted by the 
Danish government in 1912. He com- 
posed symphonic works for full or- 
chestra, seventeen cantatas, choruses, 
anthems and chamber music. 





Thomas Joseph McCarthy 

Thomas Joseph McCarthy, lyric 
writer, at one time a member of the 
board of directors of ASCAP, died at 
his home on Dec. 18, after a long ill- 
ness. He was 58 years old. Mr. 
McCarthy was born in Somerville, 
Mass., Sept. 27, 1885. He wrote the 
books for several broadway successes, 
including “Rio Rita” and “Irene”. 
Some of his more popular songs were 
“I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” and 
“What Do You Want to Make Those 
Eyes at Me For?”, both of which 
were popular during the World 
War I. 


—__ 


Arthur Catterall 


Lonpon — Arthur Catterall, violin- 
ist and conductor of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation from 1929 
to 1936, died on Nov. 28, in a hospital 
in a London suburb. He was 59 years 
old. He was born in Preston, Lanca- 
shire, and was educated in Man- 
chester. He came to London in 1909, 
as leader of the Queens Hall Prome- 
nade Concerts. He also conducted the 
Hallé Orchestra in Manchester for a 
number of years. Recently he had de- 
voted himself to solo work and to 
teaching at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 





(Indianapolis Artists Cheer Wounded 


INDIANAPOLIS — Alfred Mirovitch, 
concert pianist and teachcer at the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, gave a recital on Nov. 2 at the 
World War Memorial Auditorium for 
the benefit of the hospital recreation 
fund of Billings General Hospital at 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison here. The re- 
cital was sponsored by the Indiana- 
polis Matinee Musicale as its war 
project for the year. The Indianapo- 
lis Maennerchor of the Athenaeum- 
Turners presented an Armistice Day 
program at the United States Vete- 
rans Hospital. Dr. Clarence Elbert 
directed. R. B 
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No. 2, in which the melody pursued its 
serene way through waves of miracu- 
lously subdued accompaniment. The 
perky F Minor Impromptu, Op. 142, 
No. 4, made a striking contrast. 

Mr. Serkin then turned to Ravel, 
and proved that his extraordinary 
taste and faithfulness to the com- 
poser’s intention are just as acute in 
modern music as they are in that of 
the past. “Une Barque sur l’Océan” 
and the “Alborado del Gracioso” were 
played with flawless finish and nuance. 
Three Etudes, in B Minor, F Minor 
and A Minor, from Chopin’s Op. 25, 
concluded the printed list but the audi- 
ence was only to be satisfied with sev- 
eral encores. S. 


Estelle Best, Pianist 

Estelle Best, a young American 
pianist who has played in London and 
studied there and here in New York, 
brought sensitive musical feeling and 
well-trained fingers and good tone to 
her first recital program at Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 13. Having 
started out with a clean-cut and lucidly 
defined performance of the Bach Par- 
tita in C Minor, she proceeded to play 
Schumann’s “Davidsbiindier” with an 
intelligent grasp of its various moods 
and a keen awareness of the appro- 
priate schemes of dynamics, factors 
also conspicuous in Beethoven’s Son- 
ata, Op. 110. 

It was all neat, carefully worked 
out playing, essentially musical and 
tasteful, the while it suffered from an 
emotional inhibition and from lack of 
vivid tone coloring and, when re- 
quired, a more incisive touch than ap- 
pears to be at her command. A more 
enkindling imagination would have 
made the sonata more vital but there 
were many admirable qualities in her 
playing of it and the subsequent Cho- 
pin Barcarolle, three Preludes by De- 
bussy and “Lesghinka” by sae tay 


Drozdoff’s Give Joint Recital 

Vladimir Drozdoff, his son, Paul, 
and his daughter, Nathalie—pianists, 
all—gave two recitals in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on Dec. 5 and 
13. The program at the first of these 
included a Sonata by the elder Mr. 
Drozdoff, played by him, a group by 
Liadoff, Glazunoff and Glinka-Bala- 
kireff played by his son, one by Medt- 
ner, Chopin-Liszt and Chopin, played 
by his daughter, and a closing group 
by Schumann-Liszt and Wagner-Liszt, 
played by the father. At the second 
concert, Paul offered Liszt’s “Sposa- 
lizio” and “Aprés une Lecture du 
Dante” by Liszt; Nathalie played the 
B Minor Sonata of Chopin, and Mr. 
Drozdoff, Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” and works by Tchai- 
kovsky and Scriabin. Nathalie closed 
the program with Godowsky’s ar- 
rangement of Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan” and Thalberg’s Grande Fan- 
taisie on Themes from “La Sonnam- 
bula”’. N. 


Marcel Hubert, Cellist 

Offering a skillfully diversified pro- 
gram, Marcel Hubert gave a cello re- 
cital in Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 15 with Gregory Ashman at the 
piano. The evening opened with per- 
formances of a Veracini Ritornello 
and Boccherini’s Concerto in B Fiat, 
in which Mr. Hubert’s technical flu- 
ency came to the fore. The music 
called for a singing tone and for the 
execution of rapid passage work in 
which the cellist was completely at 
home. 

From these compositions to the De- 
bussy Sonata which followed was a 
startling but salutary jump. For the 
Debussy work is much more a study 











Estelle Best 


Marcel Hubert 


of moods than it is an exercise in for- 
mal composition. There is nothing 
quite like it in the repertoire, and the 
more one hears it, the more one real- 
izes that it is far from being the prod- 
uct of an exhausted mind, as is so 
often stated. Mr. Hubert and Mr. 
Ashman gave a creditable performance 
of this intricate work. Like all of the 
music of Debussy’s last years, the 
cello sonata reveals technical as well 
as a formal experimentation. 

Bach’s Suite in C Major for cello 
alone formed a contrasting block to 
the final group, which consisted of 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” and the Falla 
“Canciones Populares Espanolas”. The 
audience was of a good size and it 
welcomed Mr. Hubert cordially. Mr. 
Ashman was a capable collaborator. 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 


About 20 minutes after Rudolf Ser- 
kin had concluded his flashing and 
monumental performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 7 it was possible to hear the 
same work a few blocks further down- 
town, when Josef Lhevinne offered it 
as part of an all-Schumann program 
which he gave in the Times Hall in 
the series of Concerts at 9. The con- 
trasts between the readings of the two 
distinguished artists were vivid and 
showed the highly absorbing results 
which can be achieved by two wholly 
different methods of approach to a 
masterpiece. Schumann himself would 
have been the first to agree that his 
composition actually contained more 
than any one person can get out of it. 
He once said as much to Liszt, on 
hearing the latter play his great “Fan- 
tasie”’. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s intimate and per- 
suasive reading, whose distinguishing 
traits have been familiar for many 
years, completed a recital which in- 
cluded the “Symphonic Studies”, the 
Toccata and four of the “Fantasie- 
stiicke”. The pianist brought to all 
of these his characteristic technical 
and interpretative command and de- 
lighted a deeply absorbed audience. 


Collegiate Chorale 


The first of a series of three con- 
certs devoted to contemporary English 
and American music was given at 
Times Hall the evening of Dec. 13 by 
the Collegiate Chorale, of which Rob- 
ert Shaw is the conductor. These 
events are sponsored by the publishers 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. The sec- 
ond will be held on Jan. 17 and is to 
be devoted to chamber music, per- 
formed by the Coolidge Quartet, Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, and Aaron Copland, 
pianist; the third is scheduled for 
Feb. 21, with the codperation of the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony. 

Under the expert direction of Mr. 
Shaw the Collegiate Chorale sang ad- 
mirably a number of Christmas Carols 
by Peter Warlock, the “To be Sung 
of a Summer Night”, “Mountain 
Silence” and “Midsummer Song” by 
Delius and works by Alec Rowley, 
William Walton, Arthur Benjamin 
and Arnold Bax. Several composi- 
tions by Ralph Vaughan Williams 
had to be replaced, because of the 
indisposition of the tenor, Joseph 
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TORONTO SERIES 
IS INAUGURATED 


Templeton, Rubinstein, Dra- 
per, Kreisler and Hayes 
Warmly Acclaimed 

Toronto.—Alec Templeton, pianist, 
inaugurated the new Musical Arts Se- 
ries of Eaton Auditorium, on Nov. 4. 
This series will bring to Toronto a 
group of artists whose appeal is to 
the younger group of music lovers. 
Every seat in Eaton Auditorium had 
been sold, including all the improvised 
seats on the stage. The first part of 
the program was given over to the 
formal concert music of the classics 
and Mr. Templeton gave his audience 
a brilliant display of his musicianship 
in numbers by Beethoven, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Purcell, Chopin, Ravel, Rach- 
maninoff and Shostakovitch. The sec- 
ond part of the program was informal 
and on this the artist and his audience 
were en rapport. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, returned to 
Massey Hall on Nov. 5 after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years from our concert 
halls. A capacity audience gave the 
artist a warm welcome. Mr. Hayes 
presented a program of impeccable ar- 
tistic values, covering a wide range of 
composers including Bach, Arne, and 
Schubert, Debussy and Galuppi. 


Return of Kuilman 

The second concert of the Concert 
Series of Eaton Auditorium on Nov 
18 brought the return of Charles Kull- 
man. Mr. Kullman gave a comprehen- 
sive program following the well known 
pattern of operatic tenors. It was his 
operatic numbers whjth gave special 
pleasure to the audience and the artist 
added to the program numerous en- 
cores. 

Fritz Kreisler played in Massey 
Hall on Nov. 17. He had not been 
heard in Toronto for five seasons. His 
program followed the well known pat- 
tern and he played brilliantly. 

The second pair of concerts of the 
Artists Series at Eaton Auditorium 





Noy. 25 and 27 brought back to To- 
ronto the pianist Artur Rubinstein. 
Sold-out houses at both concerts were 
indicative of the place held by the art- 
ist in the musical life of Toronto. Mr. 
Rubinstein gave a program of classics 
including numbers by Bach, Mozart, 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler of- 
fered one of their brilliant perform- 
ances as the feature of the second of 
the Musical Arts Series of concerts 
at Eaton Auditorium Dec. 2. Mr. 
Draper included in his solo groups 
Bach’s Fantasia in C Minor, a Handel 
Minuet, Rameau’s Gavotte and Vari- 
ations, Albeniz’s “Asturias” and De- 
bussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake-walk”. Mr. 
Adler proved himself to be a musi- 
cian of the first order in his presenta- 
tion of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun”; extracts from Mozart’s Oboe 
Quartet (K.370), Bach’s Double 
Concerto and works by Albeniz, 
Gershwin and others. The capacity au- 
dience appreciated particularly “The 
Blue Danube” and those improvisa- 
tions which the artists presented as 
their duet numbers. 


Rosert H. Roperts 


Toscanini To Conduct 
Philadelphia Concert 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct the 
final concert of the new Philadelphia 
Orchestra Pension Foundation series, 
in his only appearance outside of New 
York this season. Owing to poor 
health and advancing age, Mr. Tos- 
canini has cancelled all his other 
American and overseas engagements, 
except six concerts with the NBC 
Symphony and one for the American 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Toscanini was to conduct in 
Palestine, North Africa and in occu- 
pied Italy, it had previously been re- 
ported. He has invited the musicians 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
choose the program for the concert 
which he will conduct. It is expected 
that the concert will occur some time 
in April. The series opened on 
Dec. 22. 











Luce 


WORCESTER MUSIC LEADERS GREET DON COSSACKS 
Left to Right, Standing: Mr. Beresoff, Mr. Fetissoff, Ralph C. Ordway, Treasurer of 


the C.M.A.; Arthur J. Dann, President; Mr. Abanchine, Mr. Jurkevics. 


Seated: 


Serge Jaroff and Mrs. Leon McDermid, Secretary of the Association 


Worcester, Mass.—Again a mem- 
bership that taxed the capacity of the 
Municipal Auditorium heard a Civic 
Music Association concert, the second 
of the series, given by the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus under Serge Jaroff. 
Earlier in the season the Philadelphia 
Opera Company presented “Carmen”. 
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Later to be presented are: the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff, Joseph Szigeti, Ezio Pinza, 
Helen Traubel and the Boston Sym- 
phony. The Civic Music Association 
here continies to have one of the larg- 
est memberships in the entire coun- 
try. 











By Mark CoNEY 





Music om the Air 





Editors Take Their Pick 


The annual radio poll conducted 


columnists 


esting: 





John Charles Thomas 


among some 600 radio editors and 
over 
Motion Picture Daily, the results 
of which were recently announced, 
puts the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in first place among the 
symphony orchestras, followed by 
the NBC Symphony and the Boston 
Symphony, in that order. . . . In 
view of this selection, the choice of 
most favored conductors is inter- = 
Arturo Toscanini, 
Black and Leopold Stokowski—all 
NBC. ... Top honors for “classi- 
cal female vocalist” went to Gladys 


the country by 





Frank 


Gladys Swarthout 


Swarthout, followed by Lily Pons 
and Marian Anderson; for “classical male vocalist,” John Charles Thomas, 
followed by Richard Crooks and James Melton. 


Of Things to Come 


Darius Milhaud, modern French composer now in this country, will conduct 
his “Creation du Monde” as guest on the Invitation to Music program on 
Jan. 5 (CBS, 11:30 p. m.). . .. Elisabeth Schumann is scheduled to be soloist 
on this late spot on Jan. 12. ... Great Moments in Music will mark the begin- 


ning of its third year on the air with excerpts from “La Bohéme,’ 


’ 


a repetition 


of its initial program, with Jean Tennyson, Jan Peerce and Robert Weede 
(CBS, Jan. 5, 10 p. m.). ... Lily Pons will join her husband, Andre Kostelan- 
etz, on the Pause That Refreshes program, Jan. 2, singing one of the arias for 
which she is most famous—the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” (CBS, 4:30 p. m.). 
... We cannot but surmise that the return of James Melton to the air waves 


is an eventuality of the not-too-distant future. 


Certainly a program of the 


high musical value—and popularity (see above)—of Melton’s fill-in for Fred 
Allen will not be permitted to lapse indefinitely. 


Cuff-Notes 


Entries in the patriotic song contest, sponsored by NBC and the National 


Federation of Music Clubs, now total 8,000. 


Sorting and studying of the 


manuscripts is still going on, but the judges—Leopold Stokowski, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Major Howard Bronson and Ernest LaPrade—soon will meet to 


choose the winners. . 


. . The scheduled singing of “Silent Night’ by Helen 


Traubel just before midnight, Christmas Eve, carries on an NBC tradition 
started by the late Ernestine Schumann-Heink and continued after her death 
by Kirsten Flagstad. . . . Apologies from this column for getting you worked 


up in the last issue over a new NBC quartet series. 


Seems something went 


wrong with the time schedules and the idea had to be reconsidered. .. . 
Julian Seaman, music editor of Cue, is the new commentator on the Perole 


String Quartet’s Brahms series over WNYC Sundays, 9 p. m. . 
a sort of historical book for music lovers, 


Leonard’s “The Stream of Music’, 


. . Richard 


has just been published. Leonard is an NBC producer and was in charge of 
the NBC Symphony broadcasts from their beginning until 1942. 


So They Say 


Lucille Manners, star of the City Service program, sent war stamps instead 


of Christmas cards this year. 
your Christmas card went. 
musical career as a violinist. 


An accompanying note read: “This is where 
I hope you don’t mind”... . Jan Peerce began his 
But first Rudy Vallee and then Roxy (the late 


Samuel Rothafel) persuaded him that his fortune was in his throat rather 


than his bow arm. 


So he became a crooner with name-bands. 


Don’t ask 


him how, but this initiation led him to the Radio City Music Hall and then 


radio and the Metropolitan Opera. . 


. . John Charles Thomas and John 


Nesbit, baritone and story teller, respectively, on the Westinghouse program, 


both are sons of ministers. . . 


. Robert Merrill, baritone on NBC’s new 


Serenade to America, formerly was a semi-professional baseball player in 


Brooklyn. . 


. . The British Broadcasting Corporation dramatized a story last 


month in which an impecunious and self-effacing bank clerk woke up one 


morning to discover himself possessor of a magnificent coloratura voice. 


“He 


has some astonishing adventures,” says the London Radio Times, with tan- 
talizing brevity. We didn’t hear the broadcast—but imagine the possibilities! 


(Note: 


All hours of the day mentioned above are Eastern War Time.) 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff Return 
from Tour 


Having played 27 dates from Oct. 
11 to Nov. 20, Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff returned to spend the 
holidays in New York. They played 
four times with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, including an appearance in 
New York; in Baltimore with the 
symphony and in recital; in Hartford 
and in Boston in the Morning Musi- 
cales at the Statler Hotel. Other 
highlights were the Dorsey series in 
Washington; Asheville, N. C.; Atlan- 
ta, where they played for 5,600 peo- 





ple; and Pittsburgh, where they made 
two appearances with the symphony. 
Their chief orchestral works were 
the Martinu, Mozart and Harl Mc- 
Donald concertos for two pianos. 
They played the first in Philadelphia 
and New York and the last two in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In the 
middle of January, they will leave for 
another tour of 38 concerts, begining 
in Cleveland on the Brudno course, 
and then going to the West Coast, 
where they will appear in the Behymer 
series and with Werner Janssen in 
Los Angeles; in Seattle and in the 
San Francisco Opera series. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
I sit down to my work table I do 
not say to myself, ‘I am now going 


to write American music’—that 
would be silly. Naturally, when I 
am composing, I am _ influenced, 
consciously and unconsciously, by 
the musical currency of my place 
and time. I am aware of cowboy 
songs, jazz, spirituals (both Negro 
and White), folk songs, hill-billy 
ballads and all the other forms of 
expression which form a part of 
the contemporary musical scene, 
just as every other composer un- 
doubtedly has done since the be- 
ginning of time. But that is no 
reason for packaging and labeling 
my music “Made in the U. S. A.” 
and then making a fetish of it”. 


Against Fanatics 


Indeed, Gould is against fetishes 
and cults of all descriptions. He 
has no use for the swing cultists 
who pretend to find something 
esoteric in extemporized jazz and 
wax dogmatic over their particular 
coterie. He also objects to those 
purists who regard anything more 
elaborate than a string quartet as 
artistically spurious. By the same 
token, he is suspicious of the pre- 
cious, High Art people who go in 
heavily for dull, abstract stuff. As 


Meet the Composer—Morton Gould 


often as not, he believes, they take 
refuge behind an aesthetic mask in 
order to hide a fundamental lack of 
musical vitality and sensitivity. 

He also is against reactionaries 
of whatever stripe, because “music 
always is one of the first things 
singled out for repression in reac- 
tionary periods.” “I am for any* 
progressive movement looking to 
the benefit of the common man,” he 
says. During the Spanish Civil 
War, he was active on the Loyalist 
Committee. “That earned me the 
reputation of being a-Communist,” 
he recalls, “but, actually, I have 
never had any political connec- 
tions.”” Nevertheless, he considers 
it important for the artist to be 
politically conscious and to lend his 
name and efforts to all causes seek- 
ing the betterment of humanity, for 
such efforts also lead to a better, 
more meaningful art. 

Another composer, Aaron Cop- 


land, has said of himself, “I am. 


hopelessly a musician!” Morton 
Gould could say the same, for he 
has no hobbies, he engages in no 
sports (except an occasional set of 
table tennis), and he has no really 
vital interests outside of music. 

As a child, he did some painting 
and became even more proficient 
with the brush than he was, at that 








time, with the piano. But the paint- 
ing eventually fell by the way-side. 
He hopes some day he will find 
time to take it up again. He also 
had ambitions as a child of becom- 
ing a railroad engineer and vestiges 
of this desire still remain. His 
desk drawers are crammed to this 
day, not with unpublished sym- 
phonies, but with magazines on 
railroading and other literature of 
the iron-horse. 


Not a “Joiner” 


While he does not shun the com- 
pany of other composers, Gould 
spends much of his leisure time 
with people outside the circle of 
professional music. He does not 
belong to composers’ clubs or or- 
ganizations. He feels that such 
groups too often degenerate into 
mere mutual admiration societies 
and that they become ingrown in 
a way which is detrimental to the 
creative work of their members. 

On the other hand, he does con- 
siderable reading, with emphasis on 
historical novels and biographies. 
And he has a special affection for 
old-time movies, especially those of 
the Pearl White, Theda Bara and 
Rudolph Valentino vintage. He 
likes modern movies too, but he is 
not a fan. He confesses he doesn’t 
























A Sunny Sanctum Where the Real Work 
Gets Done 


know what he would do on a vaca- 
tion because he never has had one. 
“I guess I would compose,” he says, 
upon reflection. 

Gould currently is a single man, 
although he has had one adventure 
in matrimony. He may try it again 
some day, but at the moment he is 
too preoccupied with stop-watches, 
copyists and the goadings of the 
muse to give the matter much at- 
tention. 
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Purists Vs. “Boris” Revisions 


(Continued from page 6) 
sky-Korsakoff. It was an old story 
that Bruckner’s friends and admir- 
ers, Ferdinand Loewe, Franz Schalk 
and even Artur Nikisch at one time 
or another touched up various fea- 
tures of the original. Now the com- 
poser, it appeared, had agreed to 
the modifications. Hence they were 
thereupon perpetuated in print and 
performance (even the mighty 
cymbal clash in the slow movement 
of the Seventh Symphony was, I 
believe, an inspiration of Nikisch). 
We are asked to believe that Bruck- 
ner agreed to these operations out 
of sheer complaisance. Possibly he 
did. Possibly he was inwardly out- 
raged. Possibly, also, he was pleased 
with the labors of his editors. It is 
not easy to say for certain; and to 
argue the matter leads one chiefly 
into deep and murky waters. 


Both Versions Available 


But when the “purified” scores 
appeared it became possible to pay 
one’s money and take one’s choice. 
Great was the talk for a time and 
if the war had not come to monopo- 
lize attention the arguments in Cen- 
tral Europe (where Bruckner cuts 
a very conspicuous figure) might 
have become more shrill and 
prolonged. The fortunate element 
in the situation was that both 
original and altered versions were 
available and whoever cared enough 
could take the one and the other 
and decide who knew better— 
Bruckner or his friends and pupils ! 

In the case of “Tannhauser” we 
know very well what Wagner 
wanted us to think—even though in 
some German circles a large num- 
ber of musicians have placed their 
own opinions above Wagner’s. 
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They have been in a position to do 
this because both the original and 
the expanded Venusberg scenes 
exist black on white and can be 
had for the taking. And so it comes 
that some theatres perform the 
Dresden and others the Paris (or, 
more exactly, the Vienna) version. 


“Tannhauser” Case Clear 


Wagner himself left nobody in 
doubt as to which was “authentic”. 
But a fresh publication of the score 
shortly before the revision came 
into being prevented him from with- 
drawing from circulation a scene 
which, with the best reasons in the 
world, he wished to disavow. Yet, 
in a way, the chance was a lucky 
one. It has enabled us to study 
both versions side by side and— 
though even here much vaporous 
discussion has filled the pages of 
books and the ambient air—to de- 
cide who was right, the young or 
the middle-aged Wagner, and why. 
It is amazing how many have sup- 
ported the former. 

Let us consider briefly this par- 
ticular instance. The usual story 
has it that Wagner, when he got 
the chance to produce “Tann- 
hauser” at the Paris Opéra, was 
advised that the gentlemen of the 
influential Jockey Club demanded 
to see a ballet in the second act— 
the hour of their arrival in the thea- 
tre. The composer refused to com- 
ply with this demand but volun- 
teered, instead, to enlarge the Bac- 
chanale and the scene of Venus in 
the first act. And so the scene 
came to be rewritten. 

The truth lay much deeper. As 
a matter of fact Wagner himself 
outlined in considerable detail the 
reasons which actuated him. In 


letters to Mathilde Wesendonk he 
made plain that he had always been 
dissatisfied with this opening scene 
and especially with Venus, who 
was scarcely more than a property 
doll as he had created her fifteen 
years earlier. He had just com- 
pleted “Tristan” and was thus en- 
abled to invoke a range of musical 
expression which was entirely be- 
yond his grasp when he first con- 
ceived “Tannhauser”. 


Wagner Recognized Weakness 


We can depend on it that he 
would have rewritten the Venus- 
berg scene if there never had been 
any question of Paris, the Jockey 
Club or Napoleon I[I—just as he 
had found it imperative to rewrite 
things in the “Flying Dutchman” 
and in the “Faust” Overture. If 
he himself once complained that the 
gifted Schroeder - Devrient, the 
original Venus, could make nothing 
of her part in 1845 he had grown 
to recognize that beyond a doubt 
the fault was his. The original 
Venusberg is the solitary instance 
in Wagner’s career when that com- 
poser undertook a task to which he 
was artistically still unequal; where 
he endeavored to speak in a lan- 
guage he had not yet learned, let 
alone mastered. It is, consequently, 
the one thoroughly unsuccessful 
thing he ever wrote. 

We know this because we have 
access to the Venus scene that was 
no less than the one it became. 
Those who disparage the mature 
version habitually base their ob- 
jections on the clash of styles it 
brings, on the conflict of maturity 
and immaturity, of naiveté and so- 
phistication. They are right as far 
as they go. What they forget 
among other essential matters is 
that “Tannhauser” is at the bottom 
an imperfect, indeed an unfinished 
thing. When Wagner was com- 





senna 


posing the opera he was continually 
assailed by the dread that he might 
die before completing it. And this, 
in a larger sense, is exactly what 
happened. 

To close as I began ...ona 
Russian note: The best witness for 
Rimsky’s “Boris” emendations as 
well as against them is no other 
personage than Rimsky himself. 
According to his own lights he de- 
fended what he had done to his 
friend’s music. “But,” he added, 
conscious that the Mussorgsky 
score was available to anyone who 
wanted it, “if at any time people 
should wish to revert to it there is 
absolutely nothing to prevent their 
doing so!” 





Frances Pelton Jones Gives Con- 
cert with Christopher Hayes 
Frances Pelton Jones, harpsichord- 
ist, gave the first of two concerts in 
the small ballroom of the Hotel Plaza 
on the afternoon of Dec. 9. She was 
assisted by Christopher Hayes, tenor. 
Mme. Jones offered works by Bach, 
Scarlatti, Bremner and Moller, and 
Mr. Hayes sang a group of early 
American songs mostly by Francis 
Hopkinson, and a group by Giordano, 
Scarlatti, Handel and Carissimi. 





National Music Camp Plans 17th 
Season 

Ann Arsor—The National Music 
Camp at Interlochen will hold its 17th 
season from July 2 to Aug. 27. Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy is president. The 
usual features of the camp will again 
be available with divisions for High 
School, University and Junior mem- 
bers. 





CINCINNATI.—The American Guild 
of Organists presented Catharine Cro- 
zier in an organ recital in Christ 
Church on Nov. 15. Miss Crozier 
displayed fine interpretative qualities 
as well as technical ability. V. A, 
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BUILDING A CHORUS IN A 
a.) 


Great Choral Singing 
Depends on Community 
of Singers’ Imagination 


By Ropert SABIN 


6% USIC is independent of space. It 
M exists in time. Every chord is a 
lost chord, every song is a swat. 
song, every performance is a first performance. 
Our choir sings as if there were a terrible 
necessity to say what it has to say at that par- 
ticular moment. There is no such thing as a 
choral tone in vacuo. There is only dramatic 
integrity, and what is right in one bar is wrong 
in the next. Irrespective of pedagogy, we must 
work on the basis of interpretation. For most 
problems of tonal production can be handled 
in terms of emotion. Music is an essentially 
romantic art; the assertion of man against 
cruelty, waste and oppression. All of the peo- 
ple in a chorus must have their creative thrill 
in the performance. The conductor acts as a 
catalytic agent, and he must sense every per- 
sonality”. 

It is with ideas like these that Robert Shaw 
builds the performances of the Collegiate 
Chorale. Not only has he developed some 
highly original ideas about choral training, but 
he is also working out a democratic philosophy 
of music. His singers own their own choir; 
they can elect or discharge the conductor; they 
determine their programs by vote. Great 
choral singing, he believes, depends upon mu- 
tual respect and the ability of individuals to 
enter into a community of imagination. A 
choir remains codperative; a man doesn’t go 
fuguing by himself. Thus, the choral instru- 
ment can become a force in democracy. The 
following paragraphs describe more or less in 
his own words, some of Mr. Shaw’s methods 
and musical ideas. 


Rhythm and Enunciation Vital 


Rhythm and enunciation are two things for 
which the Chorale has been singled out. The 
choir has a vital sense of rhythm and it is con- 
stantly reminded of “the beat, the beat, the 
beat”. Rhythm may be likened to a rock in a 
river. The rock checks and momentarily 
changes the flow of the current, yet the river 
passes onward at its immutable pace. In the 
same way, singers may find many sorts of 
rhythmic variants in a work, but they must 
always be conscious of the basic flow. When 
they sing Bach and Brahms with this kind of 
rhythmic sense, the music sounds entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The legato of the Chorale has been developed 
by making the choir feel that a break or an un- 
planned silence in music is like a blank space in 
a portrait. Music has only the time dimension, 
and the singer should realize keenly the “here- 
nowness” of sound. He should have a sense 
of desperateness, for once the moment is over, 
he will never again have a chance to say what 
he should have said. 

Clarity of enunciation is achieved through a 
simplified system of phonetic enunciation plus 
a sense of singing through the word and of 
producing every sound in every word. In re- 
hearsing a new work they start with the words 
just as the composer did, to establish a mood 
and feeling. Song is a melding of words and 
music, and there is no beauty apart from mean- 
ing and mood. A good voice has to be good 
for something. Every member of the chorus 
must take part in the group imagination which 
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Robert Shaw 


recreates the composer’s feeling. For tone is 
defined by meaning and mood. 

They approach contemporary music not in 
terms of technical execution but in terms of 
imagination and emotion. If the music is sin- 
cere, if it had inevitability in the composer’s 
mind, the singers are often not conscious of its 
technical difficulty, because its emotional in- 
tensity sustains them and guides them. And 
by singing increasing amounts of this music 
they build up an accurnulative technique. There 
is a tremendous immediacy about the voice 
which makes it easier for the modern composer 
to be understood in his choral works than in 
his orchestral works. 


Singing Collective Experience 


Since choral singing is a collective experi- 
ence, in which the singers go through the in- 
terpretative process with each other and with 
the conductor, they begin with exposure to 
the complete song. Then phrasing and color- 
ing may be left more to the personal responsi- 
bility of the singers and the conductor will be 
able to fuse the various temperaments in lead- 
ing the performance. There is no fixed method 
for seating a choir. Every work and every 
hall has its own requirements. In _ reading 
through a work, they use the “huddle” system. 
About 12 singers of a given section stand in a 
closed circle, half of them with their backs to 
the conductor. 

By placing the singers in this way, mutual 
dependence is stimulated, sectional tuning is 
improved, and two or three good musicians can 
dominate the group. Preparation time is cut 
in half. Furthermore, most singers favor the 
mixture, because they hear the music as a whole 
better and enjoy singing more. Shuffling vocal 
sections is nothing new. It has been practiced 
in churches, radio performances and in bar 
rooms, plantations and other places where 
people gather to sing together for many years. 

In certain exceptional cases, a composer 
wants antiphonal choruses, but most choral 
music has no directional quality. Time is the 
dimension of music, not space. What is im- 


DEMOCRACY 


Most Problems of Tonal 
Production Are Solved 
in Terms of Emotion 


portant is balance. The choir must be carefully 
balanced with regard to the numerical propor- 
tions of its sections. And there is a unique 
problem of balance in every chord and melodic 
figure, depending on the melody voicings, sec- 
tional ranges of sonority, soprano positions and 
inversions. Of especial importance is a solid 
bass line. Conductors are apt to forget that 
while the sopranos and tenors sing in their 
more brilliant range, the basses are continually 
singing in their less powerful range. There- 
fore more basses are needed to balance less 
sopranos and tenors. 

Since the basses are held so extensively in 
their less sonorous ranges, they must be pro- 
tected from forcing their voices by the shifting 
of parts within phrases and bars. Special 
groups of the chorus are trained as “roving 
centers” which can move freely in reinforcing 
sections. Every position in the Collegiate 
Chorale is numbered, so that in rehearsal a 
chord or phrase can be changed into a new 
numerical balance. When this is done, the 
conductor must watch the voice leading care- 
fully. 

Choral Pitches Relative 


Choral pitches are relative, and accurate tun- 
ing depends upon the singers’ awareness of the 
other parts. Changing tonalities in choral com- 
positions demand constant compromise and ad- 
justment of the sections to each other. While 
one group may be perfectly tuned in isolation, 
its intonation defined without reference to the 
other parts may lead it as much as a whole step 
from the tonality of another group. The mix- 
ing of sections aids the singers to adjust them- 
selves to others. In homophonic music a com- 
plete shuffling of parts has brought the best 
results. 

In contrapuntal works the shuffling has been 
used with modifications. The choir of approxi- 
mately 160 voices has been broken up into 16 
units. In each of these units were placed two 
or three or four voices of a single section, a 
leader and two or three followers. This made 
it possible for every member of the choir to 
hear all of the parts and to have a clear con- 
ception of the music as a whole. About this 
procedure, as well as all the others, there is no 
fixed rule. They are simply trying to find out 
what works. 





Scholarships Open to Central Region 


OMPETITION for the fifth annual Edgar 
Stillman Kelley Junior Scholarship of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs will be open 
to instrumentalists and vocalists in the central 
region of the country this year, according to Etelka 
Evans, chairman. This region includes Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Texas and Oklahoma. The scholarship is given 
to musicians under 16 years of age and is supported 
by the 60,000 odd members of the Junior Division. 
$1,500 has been awarded in annual scholarships of 
$250 each. State auditions are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary, March and April. Regional auditions will 
follow, and the final audition will be held by means 
of recordings. 
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Mme. Dorothea Derrfuss Presents 
Pupils 

Cuicaco.— Corp. Herbert Egen- 
bergh, baritone, is on a tour of the 
British Isles in Irving Berlin’s pro- 
duction “This Is the Army.” George 
Burchbey, basso, is appearing at the var- 
ious Army camps of America as an en- 
tertainer. Thaddeus Sztuka, tenor, sang 
recently for the Hollywood Woman’s 
Club, and also for the Federation of 


Woman’s Clubs, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Carol Hinchliff, mezzo- 
soprano; Betty Ray, soprano, and 


Orpha Dearbane with Neppie Melton 
as soloist, appeared before the Phar- 
macists’ Association and Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club in an all-Indian pro- 
gram. The trio and soloist also sang 
for the Chicago Woman’s Ideal Club 
at the Blackstone Hotel early this 
month. Clora Wickland, soprano, 
who is soloist at St. Paul G. L. 
Church, gave a program in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel recently for the 
Woman’s Aid of Uhlich Orphan 
Home. M. M. 





Mario Students Make Opera 
Appearances 

John Baker, pupil of Queena Mario, 
made his debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera on Nov. 29, as Morales in 
“Carmen”, Edward Kane sang Romeo 
in “Roméo et Juliette” in Canton, 
Ohio, on Dec. 3 and 4. Ethel Colt has 
just returned from a tour of Connecti- 
cut with the New York Opera Guild. 
She sang the title role in “La Travi- 
ata” in many of the larger towns. 
Andzia Kuzak having completed 16 
weeks of operetta engagements in St. 
Louis, Dallas, Louisville, and at Paper- 
mill Playhouse in Milburn, N. J., will 
sing Naughty Marietta in Detroit in 
January. 





Recitals Given by Pupils 
of Rogers 


Carol Brice, contralto, pupil of 
Francis Rogers, has recently returned 
from concert engagements in Greens- 
boro, Sedalia and Concord, N. C., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. Jean Carlton sang in 
Schenectady on Nov. 17. She will ap- 
pear with the Apollo Club in Pough- 
keepsie, on Dec. 6, and the Amphion 
Club of Newburgh, N. Y., on Dec. 8. 
She will give a joint recital with Wil- 
liam Gephart at the Harvard Club, of 
New York on Dec. 5. Mr. Gephart 
will be soloist in “The Messiah” in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on Dec. 12. Lois 
Rupp, soprano, has joined the choir 
of Christ Church, New York. 





To Give Studio Performance of 
Modernized “Faust” 


Gounod’s “Faust” in modern cos- 
tume, and in a modern adaptation by 
Harry H. Voge is in rehearsal by the 
Voge Opera Group. Though the opera 
has been cut, the music and basic plot 
are intact. The scenery is a novel 
conception in which the scenes will be 
projected on screens. Construction of 
the scenes and painting of the slides 
are by Milton Howarth. Mephisto- 
pheles (Hitler) will be sung by Alois 
Poranski; Faust by Marinus Kimm 
and Marguerite by Elizabeth Osterloh 
and Eunice McCart. 





La Meri and Natya Dancers to Ap- 
pear at International Exposition 


La Meri, assisted by her Natya 
Dancers, appeared in the Madison 
Square Garden Exhibition Hall in her 
dance-drama, “Devi-Murti’” at the 
opening of the Women’s International 
Exposition of Arts and Industries 
which began on Nov. 22. The follow- 
ing day “Devi-Murti” was repeated at 
the Ethnological Theater, with an ad- 


ditional program of Latin American 


dances. 





Pupils of Belle Julie Soudant Give 
Christmas Concert 

Vocal pupils of Belle Julie Soudant 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard Graduate School, gave a con- 
cert of Christmas music on the after- 
noon of Dec. 17. Excerpts from “The 
Messiah” were sung by Carol Van 
Buskirk, Marilyn Schaumberg, Jane 
Kantner and Frances Clinch. Other 
Christmas music was sung by Eliza- 
beth Williams, Angela Giordano, Mary 
Mayo Riker, Carolyn Price, Leila 
Betterley, Sylvia Aarnio, Eugenia 
Ligon, Margaret Roggero, Jean Rick- 
er, Elena Bogatto, Frances Madda- 
ford, and Winifred Smith. Miss Rick- 
er played the Pastoral Symphony from 
“The Messiah” on the organ, and the 
accompaniments were supplied by Lil- 
lian Carpenter, organist, and Barbara 
Holmquist and Ruth Duncan, pianists. 





Aubrey Pankey Makes Out-Of-Town 
Appearances 

Aubrey Pankey, baritone, pupil of 
John Alan Haughton, was heard re- 
cently in the solo part in Nathaniel 
Dett’s “The Ordering of Moses” in 
the Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis. 
Following this, he gave a recital at 
Alcorn College, Alcorn, Miss., and one 
at the 15th Street Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Pankey will give a recital in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, on Jan. 31, under 
the auspices of the National Negro 
Congress. He will sing the solo part 
in “The Messiah” at the Shiloh Meth- 
odist Church in Washington early in 
January. 


- 


Music School Offers Lectures for 
Young People 

Young people between the ages of 
eight and sixteen are invited by the 
Greenwich House Music School at 46 
Barrow Street, New York, to a series 
of informal talks on Music Apprecia- 
tion to be given by Katherine Ruth 
Heyman. The subject for the first 
meeting will be “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”. The lecture will be 
held Tuesday afternoons from five to 
six and will continue till the Spring. 
A collection of records and scores en 
ables Miss Heyman to illustrate her 
talks with examples of music. 








Leginska Pupils to Play in 
New York 


Ethel Leginska, who since 1941 has 
presented annually in Los Angeles a 
series of concerts by a number of her 
pupils, will temporarily transfer her 
activities to New York, where three 
pupils are to be heard at the Town 
Hall in piano recitals on Jan. 4, 8 and 
16. On the afternoon of Jan. 22 Mme. 
Leginska will conduct an orchestral 
concert with three more of her young 
pupils as soloists. 





Hier Students Heard in Morris, 
Conn. 

A program entitled “Music from 
Many Lands”, comprising works from 
18 nations was given by the Junior 
MacDowell Club under the direction 
of Ethel Glenn Hier at the James 
Morris Community Hall in Morris, 
Conn., on Dec. 4. Miss Hier who, 
aside from her New York studio, con- 
ducts piano classes in Lakeside, Conn., 
presented at this recital Barbara 
Weik, Delisca Mossiman, Keith 
Moorhead, Billy Kirchberger, Gretha 
Hansen, Janet Waugh, Lorraine Mos- 
siman, Kenneth Moorhead, Margery 
Mossiman and Joan Weik. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

the revitalized reading of the work we 
are receiving this year. Helen Trau- 
bel was again the impressive Isolde 
with Lauritz Melchior as a Tristan 
who steadily is developing in dramatic 
stature. Kerstin Thorborg delivered 
the lines of Brangaene with her accus- 
tomed solicitude and fullness of voice; 
Herbert Janssen was a_ thoroughly 
convincing Kurvenal, and Norman 
Cordon made a vocally sonorous King 
Marke. Others were Emery Darcy, 
John Garris and John Gurney. 

Sir Thomas again provided a full- 
blooded symphonic treatment of the 
score with lavish attention to detail 
and motile tempos. In the “Liebestod”, 
however, he went rather too far on the 
symphonic side and all but engulfed 
Mme. Traubel in orchestral - sonority. 
Considering that Wagner wanted noth- 
ing louder than forte from the orches- 
tra at any time in this scene (as may 
be seen in the “Tristan” manuscript), 
more consideration for Isolde’ s middle 
and low notes definitely is in order. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The soloists at the Sunday Night 
Concert of Dec. 12 included Nadine 
Connor, Doris Doree, Marita Farell, 
Christine Johnson, who made her first 
appearance singing Amneris’s music 
in the duet from second act of “Aida” ; 
Lillian Raymondi, Maxine Stellman, 
Mona Paulee, John Garris, John Dud- 
ley, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Pech- 
ner and the dancers, Michael Arshan- 
sky, Alexis Dolinoff, Monna Montes, 
and Leon Varkas. Scenes were given 
in costume from “Faust” and “La 
Traviata”. Paul Breisach conducted. 

D. 


The Second “Walkiire” 


Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” had its 
second performance of the season 
under the baton of George Szell, on 
the evening of Dec. 13. The cast was 
the same as at the previous perform- 
ance excepting that Herbert Janssen 
was a last-minute substitute for Julius 
Huehn announced for the role of 
Wotan, and Norman Cordon instead 
of Emanuel List sang Hunding. Helen 
Traubel again was Briinnhilde; Rose 
Bampton, Sieglinde, and Karin Bran- 
zell, Fricka. Lauritz Melchior sang 
Siegmund, and the remainder of the 
cast included Doris Doree, Thelma 
Votipka, Maxine Stellman, Lucielle 
Browning, Doris Doe, Hertha Glaz, 
Mona Paulee and Margaret Harshaw. 
Mr. Szell repeated his magnificent 
reading of the score and brought out 
many beauties which have lain con- 


cealed for many years. With a few 
reservations, it was a superb per- 
formance. 


Leonard Warren Sings Rigoletto 


At the second performance of “Ri- 
goletto”, on the afternoon of Dec. 17, 
Leonard Warren unexpectedly got his 
first opportunity to sing the title role 
at the Metropolitan, on three hours’ 
notice, Lawrence Tibbett having been 
taken ill. He offered a well-rounded 
and satisfying impersonation of a role 
he has sung some fifteen times in 
South America, an impersonation that 
will undoubtedly gain in deeper prob- 
ing of the jester’s character and great- 
er subtlety of nuance in action as 
well as song with continued experi- 
ence in the part. He modulated his 
resonant bass-baritone and moulded 
its tones much more expressively than 
usual and achieved brilliant effects 
with his powerful upper voice. At the 
same time its excessive resonance 
again dominated the ensembles rather 
unduly. 

As another change in the announced 
cast, Thelma Votipka sang the Count- 













Marjorie Lawrence Emanuel List 


ess in place of the indisposed Maxine 
Stellman. Lily Pons was in excep- 
tionally good voice as Gilda, Charles 
Kullman was again the Duke, and 
Nicola Moscona, the Sparafucile, with 
Anna Kaskas as Maddalena. The 
other roles were in familiar hands, 
and Cesare Sodero again conducted 
with rare consideration for the 
singers. 


“Der Rosenkavalier” Repeated 


Richard Strauss’s ever-scintillating, 
perenially youthful and bright “Rosen- 
kavalier” came again to the stage on 
the evening of Dec. 15. The cast was 
identical with that of the season’s first 
performance with Risé Stevens taking 
histrionic as well as vocal honors in 
the role of Octavian abetted by Em- 
manuel List whose portrayal of Baron 
Ochs is sure-fire and whose clarity of 
diction is one of the delights of the 
performance. Irene Jessner, the Prin- 
cess, was most effective, as before, in 
her dramatically pathetic exit in the 
last act. Eleanor Steber was a pretty 
and appealing Sophie. Again the con- 
ductor came to the fore, in the person 
of George Szell, as a major contribu- 
tor to the success of the performance. 
Such poetry as he engenders in this 
music rarely is heard from the orches- 
tra pit. 


Season’s First “Tannhauser” 


Long, long ago Wagner wrote a 
monograph “On the Performing of 
‘Tannhauser’” with very explicit di- 
rections about the proper way to dis- 
charge this task. It is still available 
and as suggestive as ever. It is high 
time that everyone at the Metropoli- 
tan who has anything to do with 
“Tannhauser” should consult the bro- 
chure and digest what it says. 

Apparently good things do not al- 
ways come in threes. If they did, the 
first “Tannhauser” of the season, on 
the evening of Dec. 18, might have 
been some such gratifying renewal as 
the recent “Tristan” and “Walkiire”. 
Instead, we had the old dusty and 
routine “Tannhauser”, with all its 
shabby accretions and _ bedevilments. 
And Paul Breisach, who wielded the 
baton operated last season by Mr. 
Szell, did not help matters. His treat- 
ment of the score, in the main limp or 
pedestrian, was marked by an assort- 
ment of tempi largely too fast or too 
slow. 

In any event, the most successful 
part of the opera on this particular 
evening turned out to be the last act 
which, of course, offers fewer prob- 
lems than the other two. However, 
the most applauded feature of the 
night was the Venus of Marjorie Law- 
rence, eloquent for all her immobility 
on the shell throne of love’s goddess. 
It is strange yet significant the way 
one has come to overlook Miss Law- 
rence’s incapacity to move about the 
stage. It proves that the plucky and 
resourceful artist has learned how to 
act with subtler means. Her tones 
were sometimes hard but the voice 
itself, ample in range and volume, en- 
dured without excess of effort the 
taxing tessitura of the part. It is 
doubly shameful that, with Miss Law- 
rence in the role, Venus should con- 
tinue to be despoiled at the Metropoli- 
tan of the most magnificent page 
Wagner has given her—the incom- 





Charles Kullman 


Herbert Janssen 


parable “Wie hat’ ich das erworben”. 

Helen Traubel’s Elisabeth, without 
achieving the real spirituality of the 
character, sang beautifully in spite of 
the high B in “Dich theure Halle” 
which she cut short immediately after 
attacking it. Mr. Melchior caused 
Tannhauser to do a quantity of things 
which Wagner might have sternly 
vetoed, but his Rome narrative never 
fails to exercise an effect. Mr. Huehn 
being ill, Herbert Janssen supplied a 
thoroughly capable “Wolfram, Mr. 
Cordon’s Landgrave had bearing and 
authority, while, for better or worse, 
Marita Farrel replaced in the Shep- 
herd’s May Day carol the indisposed 

P. 
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FULEIHAN PIANO PIECES 
HAVE AN EXOTIC FLAVOR 

Pianists will find a perusal of a set 
of new piano pieces by Anis Fuleihan, 
recently published by G. Schirmer, an 
uncommonly interesting experience, 
for the Syrian-American composer has 
things of his own to say and ways of 
his own of saying them. The Air and 
Fugue on White Keys is an especially 
rewarding adventure, partly because 
of the exotic character of the broadly 
sonorous slow air that takes the place 
of the traditional prelude and partly 
because of the individual presentation 
of the fugue subject in three-note or 
four-note chords on every appearance 
excepting one. It, too, has an exotic 
tinge and the material is developed in 
a direct and fluent style up to the 
culmination in a richly chordal cli- 
mactic page. 

Five other pieces, while issued sepa- 
rately, are grouped as a set under the 
title of “Cypriana”. The individual 
titles are, “The Girl from Paphos”, 
“Syrtos”, “Kyrenia”, Serenade, and 
“Café Dancer”. Pianistically sophisti- 
cated pieces, all of them, however 
racially naive some of the material 
may be. Two that make a special ap- 
peal on first acquaintance are the vivid 
“Syrtos”, of constantly changing time 
groups, and the rhythmically intrigu- 
ing and brilliant “Café Dancer”. The 
Serenade also exerts an individual fas- 
cination with its languorous pipings 
and trillings suggestive of wood-wind 
instruments. But the whole set is 
original in conception and alluringly 
imaginative. It is for players of sub- 
stantial technical accomplishment. 


“A CALENDAR IN SONG” 
AMONG MARKS NOVELTIES 

A_ song cycle by John A. Rogers 
consisting of settings of twelve short 
poems by Elisabeth C. Armstrong 
bearing the names of the months in 
sequence and collectively titled “A 
Calendar in Song” has recently come 
from the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. It is published in at- 
tractive form, each song occupying but 
one page, facing an imaginative full- 
page white-on-black drawing by 
Esther Pressoir pertinently sugges- 
tive of the mood or some salient fea- 
ture of the month concerned. 

The settings are spontaneously and 
charmingly musical in a frankly tra- 
ditional melodic manner and are pro- 
vided with appropriately simple ac- 
companiments. Inasmuch as in every 
case they are kept within a medium 
range and short compass they can be 
used by practically any voice. Pos- 
sibly the effect of the cycle as a whole 
would have been all the better for a 
more frequent diviation from the pre- 
vailing key of F, in which six of the 
songs are written, but no difficulty 
would be involved in transposing any 
of them. 

Other new Marks publications in- 
clude Piano pieces by American and 
Russian. composers. The Russian 
Piano pieces are an effective solo ar- 
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rangement by Frederick Block of the 
Lento, in slow waltz rhythm, from 
Shostakovitch’s piano concerto, and a 
Lied by G. Popov and an Etude, No. 2, 
by A. Alexandrow, two three-page 
pieces in interesting individual idioms. 

The Square Dance Tune by Henry 
Cowell embodies the very essence of 
the traditional music for the Ameri- 
can square dance of earlier times, 
which is so felicitously treated as to 
make it a brilliantly effective piano 
piece. Of similarly telling effect is the 
rollicking and somewhat less difficult 
Irish country dance, “In the Glen”, 
by Louis Sugarman, while a more so- 
phisticated category claims a “Minuet 
Burlesque” by George Kleinsinger and 
the interesting Toccata on Flight 
Rhythms from Elie Siegmeister’s 
“Airplane Suite”, with an intriguing 
rhythm caused by insistent accents on 
the first, fourth and seventh of the 
eighth notes in the eight-eight meas- 
ures, which predominate although 
changing from time to time to four- 
four measures with both conventional 
and unconventional accents. 


TEN FAVORITE BALLADS 
SUNG IN RUSSIA TODAY 

Under the title, “Ten New Songs 
the Soviets Sing,” a collection of Rus- 
sian songs popularly current today, in 
piano adaptations by Albert Sirmay, is 
issued by Am-Rus Music Corporation. 
These are given out as but a few of 
scores of “hit songs” that are being 
sung in Russia today in the front-line 
trenches between battles, in the fac- 
tories between shifts, and in the homes. 

While not war songs in the usual 
sense of songs calculated to stimulate 
the patriotic pulse, they are songs 
about things that interest the people in 
war time. Two, “Song of the Sea” 
and “The Girl That Waits for Me”, 
are by D. Kabalevsky; two others, 
“The Shy Sweetheart” and “Our 
Boy”, are by V. Krutchinine, while 
“Song of Revenge” and “Song of the 
Battle Fleet” are both by M. Blanter. 
Then there are a “Song of Farewell’ 
by T. Khrennikov, “Our Generals” by 
Y. Miliutin, “Roads” by L. Bakalov 
and “The Two Friends” by V. Mura- 
delli. 

These are simple, straightforward 
songs of the type of the popular ballad 
much in vogue some years ago and of 
a certain special interest as illustrat- 
ing the musical reactions of the rank 
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and file of the people of a country to 
which the actualities of a war for sur- 
vival have come home so vividly as 
they have to Russia. The best of the 
collection chosen is “The Shy Sweet- 
heart”, which has the greatest musical 
distinction and is one of the only three 
not in the minor mode. It must be 
admitted that the songs in general are 
handicapped by the language of the 
English texts given as it can hardly 
be said that the dignity of the apos- 
trophe to the navy in “The Song of 
the Baltic Fleet” is enhanced by the 
use of the word “Hey” instead of 
“Hail” in the phrase, “Hey, Red 
Navy”, or that of “Our Generals” by 
a touch of vulgar slang. As a matter 
of fact, the language used suggests the 
trite phraseology of American popular 
ballads of seventy-five years ago too 
strongly to be of much help in mak- 
ing the best impression for the songs. 


GARDNER READ’S OPUS 36 
IS A CHINESE SONG CYCLE 

As his Opus 36 the increasingly 
prolific Gardner Read has assembled 
three Chinese texts of honorable an- 
tiquity and set them to music to form 
a song cycle to which he has given 
the name, “From a Lute of Jade.” The 
three poems, the adaptor of which into 
English is not named, are “Tears,” 
by Wang Seng-Ju (6th century, 
A. D.), “The River and the Leaf,” 
by Po Chii-i (7th century, A. D.), 
wea) Ode by Confucius (5th century, 
oe B 

For the characteristically imagina- 
tive and fragile material he has chosen 
the American composer has written 
elaborately planned art songs, in which 
he has given not only his fancy but 
also his resourceful craftsmanship 
free rein. The piano parts are of 
just as vital significance as the voice 
lines, and delicately exotic moods are 
created. These are essentially art 
songs for the accomplished artist 
singer, who, however accomplished, 
however, will find special concentra- 
tion necessary to measure the many 
unexpected intervals accurately. The 
range is for medium voice. The cycle 
is published by the Composer’s Press. 


A FINE CHORUS BY MRS. BEACH 
AND A “NOEL” ORGAN PIECE 

Once again Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
has given proof of her mastery of the 
art of choral writing in her “Pax 
Nobiscum”, a chorus published by the 
H. W. Gray Co. in three different 
scorings, for four-part mixed chorus, 
for four-part men’s chorus and for 
women’s voices in three parts. The 
text is a poem by Earl Marlatt, and 
the music the dean of American women 
composers has written for it as elo- 
quently reflects its spirit in the pray- 
erful stanzas as in the terminal out- 
bursts of praise, in exaltingly voiced 
“Alleluias”. It is one of the finest 
sacred works Mrs. Beach has pro- 
duced and it seems almost equally ef- 
fective in all three choral versions. 

A seasonal organ piece appearing 
somewhat too late for use at this 
Yuletide but justly claiming consider- 
ation for future Christmas services is 
a Prelude on Two Old French Noéls 
by Claude Balbastre (1729-1799), as 
arranged bv Clarence Dickinson and 
issued by the house of Gray. “The Be- 
trothal of Joseph and Mary” is given 
the principal attention but “Listen, 
Good People, unto Me” is introduced 
as an effectively contrasting element 
in a flavorsome Christmas piece of 
gracious charm. 





A Correction 


Through an error, the following 
paragraph of new music reviews was 
credited to the wrong publisher in the 








last issue. These works were pub- 
lished by the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. The reviews are reprinted 
here, with apologies to Galaxy. ( Edit.) 

Then in the choral field the firm 
issues a new work by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, “Lo, the Messiah” 
(“Ecco il Messia”), for mixed voices 
in four parts, a chorus that expresses 
a liturgically festive spirit with singu- 
lar beauty. It could be used appro- 
priately in Christmas services. Then 
there are Two Plato Settings, “Coun- 
try Gods” and “Country Music,” by 
Martha Alter, for chorus of women’s 
voices, flute and piano, unusually at- 
tractive compositions, in which a 
piquant archaic charm is achieved in 
the music. English versions of the 
texts are by Walter Leaf and Robert 
Bridges. And, in addition, Gustav 
Holst’s “The Heart Worships” ap- 
pears in an effective choral version by 
Channing Lefebvre and Richard Hage- 
man’s “Miranda”, in a_ well-devised 
arrangement for three-part women’s 
chorus by Katherine K. Davis. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


For Mixed Voices, Four Parts, Sacred: 

Hymn for Airmen, music by Orlando Gib- 
bons, text by Margaret Thackray (Oxford: 
C. Fischer). 

‘Lighten Our Darkness”, by Claude Means 
‘Ditson). 

“Now We Praise Thee’, motet by Hans 
Leo Hassler. “Surely He Bore Our Sor- 
rows”, motet by Tommasco Ludovico da 
Vittoria. “Jesus Is My Joy, My All”, by 
J. S. Bach. “Holy, Holy, Holy”, by An- 
tonio Lotti (E. C. Schirmer). 

“I Will Give Glory to Thee’’, by Robert 
W. Wilkes. “Christ the Lord Is Risen’, 
Easter anthem, melody by Mozart, adapted 
by James R. Gillette. Prayer, Polish mel - 
ody, arr. by Don Malin. “Sicut cervus”, 
by Palestrina, edited by E. H. Collinger. 
“Cherubim Song’, by Glinka, arr. by 
Charles Winter (Summy). a 

“Jesu, the Very Thought of Thee’, by 
Eric H. Thiman (H. W. Gray). 

“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly 
Light”, from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio”, 
“Cherubim Song, No. 7” by Bortniansky, 
“Ave Verum Corpus” by Byrd, and “‘Ado- 
ramus te, Christe’, by Mozart, all arr. 
and ed. by E. H. Collinger. “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth”’, by Handel, arr. by 
Orlando A. Mansfield (Summy). 


For Boys’ Voices, Secular: 

“The Drum”, by Archer Gibson, arr. for 
two-part chorus by Jeffrey Marlowe. The 
Orchestra Song”, traditional Austrian song, 
arr. by William Schuman, with English 
text by Marion Farquhar, suitable for any 
combination of changed or unchanged voices 
¢: pg f Sailors” onsense song 

“Sing a Song of Sailors”, a n : 
by Gastne Klemm, words by Elisabeth 
Evelyn Moore, for three-part boys’ chorus 


(Presser). 


For Unison Singing: 

“This England’, by Stanley Marchant. 
“Gather Us In”, by Cyril V. Taylor. ‘The 
Hymn of the Companies of Service”, with 
the “Dedication Hymn”, by Ernest Bullock 
(Oxford: C. Fischer). 

“Fathers and ze an arrangement * 

sic from the Saint-Saéns piano concertc 
in C minor, text by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


(E. C. Schirmer). 


For Three-Part Women’s Chorus, Secular: 
‘“‘Estrellita”, by Manuel M. Ponce, arr. by 
William Stickles, with English words by 
Mme. M. Brull (Associated). 
Serenade, by Moszkowski, add. by Marco 
Frank, with words by Margaret Bristol (G. 


Schirmer). 
“Madame Jeannette”, by Alan Murray, 
arr. by Edward S. Breck. “The Owl and 


the Pussy-Cat”, by Victor Hely-Hutchin- 
son, arr. by J. Michael Diack (Paterson: 
C. Fischer). f 

“Go, Song of Mine”, by Will Barton, arr. 
by the composer (Modern Music Press). 3 
““Oft in the Stilly Night”, traditional Irish 
song, arr. by Harry Robert Wilson. “Waltz- 
ing Matilda”, Australian song by Marie 
Cowan, arr. by Edward S. Breck (C. 
Fischer). : 
“Neapolitan Love Song’’, by Victor Her- 
bert, trans. by Douglas MacLean (Wit- 
mark). " 
“Paloma Linda” (‘Lovely Dove’’), and 
“Vidalita”, Argentinean folksongs, arr. by 
Evangeline Lehman (Ditson: Presser). 
“Happy Flocks in Safety Wander”, from 
Bach’s “Birthday Cantata”, arr. by E. Har- 
old Geer, with accompaniment of two flutes 
and piano (E. C. Schirmer). 

“Life’s Mirror’, by Maud Haben Luck, 
words by Madeline Bridges (Summy). 
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FOR THE RECORD.... 


NEW record release of consid- 

erable historical interest is Vic- 
tor’s “Metropolitan Revivals,’ an 
album of familiar operatic ensembles 
out of the past featuring the voice of 
Enrico Caruso and a galaxy of his col- 
leagues in the golden age of song at 
the Metropolitan Opera House (AI- 
bum M 953, 4 records). 

These are, of course, re-transcrip- 
tions of old acoustical recordings made 
at various times 
up to 1919, or 
thereabouts, and 
they exhibit the 
shortcomings as 
well as the vir- 
tues of the 
recording meth- 
ods of that day. 
But if the or- 
chestral accom- 
paniments are 
“horny” and 
negligible, the 
voices are, for 
the most part, 
clear and true 
and generally 
representative 
in a documen- 
tary way of the 
singing of a past era. 

Caruso is heard in each of the ex- 
cerpts, of which there are eight. The 





Enrico Caruso 


first is the Sextet from “Lucia” in 
which Tetrazzini, Amato, Journet, 
Jacoby and Bada also participate. 


The Quintet from “The Masked Ball’ 
has Hempel, Duchene, Rothier and 
Segurola. The earliest recording of 
the lot, dating February, 1908, is the 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” with Sem- 
brich, Scotti and Severina. In the 
third act Quartet from “La Bohéme” 
there are Farrar, Scotti and Viafora. 
The “Goodnight” Quartet from the 
second act of “Martha” brings Alda, 
Journet and Jacoby. The usually de- 
leted Trio from the third act of “I 
Lombardi” includes Farrar and Jour- 
net, and the final ensemble is the Trio 
from the first act of “Samson and 
Delilah” with Homer and Journet. 

The album also contains several 
pages of pictures, historical data and 
other material about the artists and 
the Metropolitan. Definitely an in- 
dispensible item in a _ representative 
record library. 


F Nap Saison release of prime im- 
portance (also from Victor, DM- 
949, 5 discs) in Beethoven’s Trio, No. 
7 in B Flat, Op. 97, generally known 
as the “Archduke”. Aside from the 
remarkable freshness and originality 
of the work itself—including the al- 
most unBeethovenian principal theme 
of the first movement—this recording 
is of special interest because of the 
all-star ensemble got together to per- 
form it. The pianist is Artur Rubin- 
stein; the violinist, Jascha Heifetz; 
the cellist, the late Emmanuel Feuer- 
mann. 

Any fears of prima donna antics on 
the part of these virtuosos in congress 
assembled, or of a lack of the proper 
esprit de corps, may be dismissed im- 
mediately. They play together like 
veteran team-mates. To be sure, cer- 
tain individual characteristics are ap- 
parent. Mr. Rubinstein is very much 
present with his well known dynamic 
enthusiasm; Mr. Heifetz plays with 
that detached, ethereal purity for 
which he is famous, and Mr. Feuer- 
mann with his luminous, eminently 
sensitive projection of the important 
cello part, makes one lament yet again 
his untimely departure from the musi- 
cal scene. 

Of the Trio, it may be recalled that 
it was dedicated to Beethoven’s friend 
and one of his favorite pupils, Arch- 
duke Rudolph of Austria, and that it 
was written in 1811 and thus belongs 
to the period of the Seventh and the 
Eighth symphonies. It is Beethoven 
at the height of his powers, and it is 
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one of the most fluent—one almost 
says voluble—of his musical expres- 
sions. This is an album which neither 
“name” collectors nor connoisseurs 
can afford to miss. Furthermore it 
is skillfully recorded. 


SINGLETON, not to be over- 

looked, is the Overture to Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys” as recorded by the San 
Francisco Symphony conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. For those who 
know Lalo only for his “Symphonie 
Espagnole” for violin, this overture 
will be a revelation of a quite differ- 
ent facet of the French composer’s 
genius. And the recording will also 
be a revelation to many of us who 
may not have been sufficiently aware 
of the fine symphonic performances 
San Franciscans are getting these 
days from their local orchestra. The 
second side, by the way, holds an air 
which gives opportunity for some 
sensitive solo playing by Boris Blin- 
der, the soloist cellist. (Victor, 11- 
8489, one record.) R. 





RCA Will Not Sell 
Its Victor Division 





The Victor Record Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America will 
not be sold by the corporation, ac- 
cording to a statement by J. W. Mur- 
ray, general manager of the division. 
The statement follows: 

“Rumors which are wholly un- 
founded have been circulated in trade 
circles and elsewhere that RCA in- 
tends to dispose of its Victor record 
business because of the demands made 
upon it by the Musicians’ Union. 
These demands are for payment by us 
of a fee on all our recording direct 
to the union. The company continues 
to maintain its position that to yield 
to such unwarranted demands made 
upon it by the union (and not by those 
who are directly employed by the com- 
pany) would be uneconomic and un- 
social. However, there is not the 
slightest reason for the rumor being 
circulated and they are wholly un- 
founded. Both sides to this contro- 
versy have submitted their case to the 
War Labor Board which has only re- 
cently completed hearing the testimony 
submitted to it. We now await the 
decision of this board which is ex- 
pected shortly. The RCA Victor 
Division has no intention whatsoever 
of retiring from the record business in 
which it is the pioneer and the leader.” 





Juilliard Students Give “The Secret 
Marriage” 

With Edgar Schenkman, successor 
to the late Albert Stoessel, conducting, 
the opera department of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave the first of four 
performances of Cimarosa’s “The 
Secret Marriage” on the evening of 
Dec. 8 in the school’s auditorium. The 
cast included Henry Clarke as Gero- 
nimo, Annette Burford as Carolina, 
Richard Manning as Paolino, and in 
other roles, Dorothy Stahl, Jane Boe- 
deker and Adolph Anderson. The 
performance was cordially received by 
a substantial audience. In the alter- 
nate cast of the opera were Elizabeth 
McKnight, Shirley Blois, Miriam 
Dugan and William Wyatt. They 
were heard at later performances, all 
of which were under Mr. Schenk- 
man’s baton. B. 





School Sponsors War Stamp Event 


James Friskin, pianist, Hardesty 
Johnson, tenor, with Beverly Peck at 
the piano and Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist with Muriel Kerr at the piano, took 
part in a war stamp concert at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 


School of Music on Dec. 2. -The pro- 
gram included Beethoven's “Patheé- 
tique” Sonata, a group of songs by 
Robert Franz, three Breton Folk 
Songs arranged by Bourgault-Ducoud- 
ray and Franck’s Sonata in A. 





Bauer and Honeywell 
Give Joint Recitals 


INDIANAPOLIS—Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Eugenia Honeywell of 
Wabash, Ind., gave a series of two- 
piano recitals at seven Indiana schools 
atid universities during November and 
will play in Miami and Palm Beach 
later this winter. 





They appeared at Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute; 
Wabash College at Crawfordsville; 


Purdue University at Lafayette; Ca- 
leb Mills Hall in Indianapolis; Ball 
State Teachers College at Muncie; 
Peru, and Notre Dame University at 
South Bend. 

Among their offerings was a new 
two-piano arrangement of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” by Mr. Bauer, Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in G, Mr. Bauer’s two- 
piano arrangements of Schubert’s 
“Andantino Varie” and “Rondo Bril- 
liante”, Schiitt’s “Impromptu Rococo” 
and Chabrier’s “Espafia”. Mr. Bauer’s 
polished techniue was shown in solos, 
including the Gluck-St. Saéns “Air de 
Ballet” and Chopin’s Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor. R. B 





Music and Arts Body Gives Concert 


The Society of Music and Associate 


Arts, Constance N. Tallarico, presi- 
dents, held a meeting the evening of 
Dec. 9 in the Hunter College Alumnae 
Hall, Hotel Woodward Annex. The 
musical program was given by Doro- 
thy Day, soprano, accompanied by 
Isabel Sprigg; Rosalie Candeloro, 
dramatic soprano, and Fay Smith, 
pianist. Effa Ellis Perfield gave a 
talk on piano instruction. 


List Native Works 
In New Publication 





“Know Your American Music” 
Records 1800 Scores and Names 
900 Composers 


People who want to build club 
musieal programs will welcome a 
new publication of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Titled, 
“Know Your American Music”, and 
compiled by Miss Martha Galt of 
Canton, Georgia, the Chairman of the 
Federation’s Department of American 
Music, it lists approximately 1,800 
compositions which represent the work 
of between 800 and 900 American 
composers. 

The unique character of the publi- 
cation is that it calls attention to many 
of the less well known American com- 
posers. A _ particularly interesting 
chapter is entitled “Nom de Plume”. 
This offers the reader many delightful 
surprises in the form of unknown 
names of composers who turned out to 
be celebrities. 

“Know Your American Music” is 
published by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and may be obtained 
through the publications office of the 
Federation, 320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, 
New York. 


English Duo Edits Duets 


The English Duo, Viola Morris, 
soprano, and Victoria Anderson, con- 
tralto, are responsible for a volume 
of 14 duets—compositions by Monte- 
verdi, Schiitz, Henry Purcell, Cou- 
perin, Brahms, Handel and César 
Franck—which will be published early 
next year by Boosey and Hawkes. 
This collection will make available to 
musicians and music lovers works not 
previously obtainable in this country 
and on which Miss Morris and Miss 
Anderson did much research. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
Laderoute, by works of Purcell, 
Bridge and Eric Thiman, sung by 
Viola Morris, soprano, and Victoria 
Anderson, contralto. There was ar 
enthusiastic audience. 


Lener Quartet 


Two of the greater Beethoven quar- 
tets constituted the program of the 
third concert, on the afternoon of 
Dec. 11, of the series of eight being 
given at Town Hall by the reorgan- 
ized Lener Quartet. The third of the 
“Rasoumowsky” Quartets, Op. 59, in 
C, and the Quartet in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 131, were the two works. 

The performances of both works 
were carefully planned and_ well 
worked out in detail. In the “Rasou- 
mowsky™ quartet the smoothly and 
sensitively played Andante was the 
most polished and convincing section, 
while in the later work the faster 
movements were the most effectively 
projected, and this despite the fact 
that the tempi chosen seemed at times 
too extreme for the most complete 
realization of the essence of the music. 
The members of the group are serious 
and well-equipped musicians and such 
matters as lack of balance caused by 
the too predominating first violin and 
occasional roughnesses will undoubt- 
edly disappear quickly as the organ- 
ization falls into its stride as a crys- 
tallized unit. 


Budapest Quartet, Schuster and 
Schnabel Play at New Friends 


Two of Beethoven's early quartets, 
those in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4, and 
in A, Op. 18, No. 5, superbly played 
by the Budapest Quartet, found a large 
audience at the New Friends of Music 
Concert in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 12. Also on the program 
was the mighty Sonata for piano and 
cello in A, Op. 69, which was played 
by Joseph Schuster and Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel. In the opening movements 
of the C Minor Quartet the Budapest 


artists were somewhat constrained, but 
it was not long before they were play- 
ing with their accustomed:richness of 
tone, technical brilliance and flawless 
balance. And in the charmingly naive 
Quartet in A, not a flicker of the 
music’s changing humors escaped 
them. Not the least of the joys of 
these Beethoven works is the contrast 
of passages of tremendous impact with 
the most playful touches of imagina- 
tion. 

The cello sonata was less fortunately 
interpreted, for Mr. Schnabel disclosed 
neither the requisite energy nor tech- 
nical precision to balance the cello 
part, in which Mr. Schuster all too 
often sacrificed rhythmic clarity to 
boisterous speed. a. 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


Andres Segovia returned to Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 12 to give 
another guitar recital before an audi- 
ence which would gladly have stayed 
all night to hear him play. Mr. Se- 
govia is one of those fortunate artists 
whose mastery is so complete and 
whose musical sensitivity so acute, 
that he leaves one only the happy task 
of praise. His exquisite sense of 
phrasing, his superb coloristic imag- 
ination, his taste and subtlety of style 
place him among the preatest musi- 
cians of the day, no matter what their 
medium of expression. 

The program on this occasion in- 
cluded two Etudes by Sor, a Sonatina 
by Torroba, a Fantasia by Turina, 
two Pavanes by Milan, a Prelude, 
fugue and Bourree by Bach, a Giga 
by Weiss, Ponce’s “Sonatina Merid- 
ional”, Granados’s Tonadilla, and 
Albeniz’s “Granada”. Several encores 
left the listeners still reluctant to go 
out into a world in which the repose 
and nobility of Mr. Segovia’s art are 
so tragically lacking. S 


Flora Mora, Pianist 

Flora Mora, who was heard here 
a few weeks ago, gave a second re- 
cital at the Town Hal the evening 
of Dec. 14. A sparse and widely dis- 
seminated audience listened to a pro- 
gram ranging from works by Lully, 
Rameau, Daquin, Alkan’s lugubrious 
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study, “Le Vent”, and Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” Sonata to pieces by the 
Brazilian, Alberto Nepomuceno; the 
Argentinian, Vincente Forte, and a 
quantity of Granados, for whose works 
Miss Mora harbors a peculiar sym- 
pathy. 

The best features of the lady’s play- 
ing manifested themselves in the Span- 
ish and South American compositions 
which constituted the latter half of 
the program. Alkan’s “The Wind” 
is palatable only when played with 
far greater dash and bravura than this 
Cuban pianist has at her disposal. 
The “Moonlight” Sonata, though it 
has survived even more inflexible 
treatments, is not precisely benefited 
by them. 


Down Town Glee Club 


The Down Town Glee Club, con- 
ducted by George Mead, gave its an- 
nual Christmas concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 15. The 
club was assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, Clinton Reed, organist, and 
the St. Paul’s Choristers, as well as 
an ensemble of brass and percussion 
which lent support to several numbers. 

The very large audience was audibly 
impressed when, at the beginning of 
the concert, all the lights in the house 
were turned out and the colored lights 
on the huge Christmas tree on the 
stage turned on. With the house 
lights still out, “Silent Night’? was 
sung by the club on the stage and the 
St. Paul Choristers somewhere up in 
the rafters. The program consisted 
mainly of Christmas songs and folk 
songs, with a group of solos by George 
Griffin, who replaced the indisposed 
Romley Fell. A number of encores 
and repetitions were offered by the 
club and soloist in response to the con- 
tinued applause. 


Mildred Wimmer, Soprano 


Mildred Wimmer, assisted by Elmer 
Zoller at the piano, was heard in an 
elaborate recital of songs at Times 
Hall the evening of Dec. 8. Miss 
Wimmer, whose program ranged over 
a wide variety of schools and styles, 
offered an Italian group, Lieder by 
Brahms as well as Russian and French 
works, the latter including the Lia air 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue”’. 
Songs in English completed the list, 
in the performance of which the singer 
displayed a voice of agreeable quality. 


Wasterlain and Henry 


The first in the series of Harold 
Henry Chamber Concerts took place 
at the Barbizon-Plaza the evening of 
Dec. 6. Viola Wasterlain, violinist, 
and Harold Henry, pianist, offered a 
program consisting of Handel’s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in D, Mozart's 
in G and the Sonata of César Franck. 
An audience of good size received the 
artists with warmth. The second con- 
cert of the series is announced for 
Feb. 7. J 


Carlos Alexander, Baritone 


Carlos Alexander, heard earlier in 
the season, gave on Dec. 12 his con- 
cert postponed from Nov. 30, in the 
Times Hall, with Paul Weiner at the 
piano. Mr. Alexander again offered 
a well-chosen program of unhackneyed 
songs. They were by Schubert, Wolf, 
Pfitzner, Strauss, and a group from 
Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder”. D. 


Beatrice Denson, Soprano 


Beatrice Denson, soprano, was 
heard in recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Dec. 3. 
Her program ranged from an air by 
Handel and other classics to Hage- 
man’s “Miranda” and included the 
effective “Snow in Madrid” by H. 
Maurice-Jacquet, the accompanist of 
the evening, who received a special 
tribute of applause after it. 





ORCHESTRAS GIVE 
WASHINGTON LISTS 


National Capital Has Local 
Organization and Visit- 
ing Philadelphians 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—The National 
Symphony inaugurated this season’s 
series of “15-30” Concerts on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 27, with James Melton 
as soloist. This series, especially de- 
signed for hearers within the ages 
given, was started last year and proved 
such an emphatic success that they are 
now well on their way to becoming an 
institution. Mr. Melton was in fine 
voice in two Mozart arias and the 
Wagner “Prize Song”. The orchestra 
under Hans Kindler played Paul Cres- 
ton’s “Chant of 1942”, the Bach-Viv- 
aldi Concerto Grosso in D Minor and 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “Scheherazade”. 

Gladys Swarthout was soloist for the 
second of the Wednesday subscription 
concerts. She sang “Che faro senza 
Euridice”, from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and 
four songs from the Auvergne ar- 
ranged by Canteloube. The major or- 


chestral work of the evening was 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, with 
Dvorak’s “Carnaval Overture” and 


the Satie-Debussy “Gymnopédies” com- 
pleting the program. 

On Nov. 30, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra gave its second concert of the 
season. The soloist was Rudolph Ser- 
kin who played the Beethoven Con- 
certo in C. The program opened with 
the overture to Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide”, and included Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and Bernard Hermann’s suite, 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster”. The 
Albeniz-Arbos “Navarra” closed the 
program. AupDREY WALz 


Carmen Amaya Dances 
for San Franciscans 


San Francisco.—San Francisco’s 
insatiable appetite for the dance was 
again revealed when an overflowing 
audience crowded the War Memorial 
Opera House to see Carmen Amaya 
and her dance troupe three days after 
the Monte Carlo Ballet had ended a 
week’s engagement in the same house. 

The fiery flamenco dancer  con- 
firmed the impression of previous sea- 
sons that she is without question one 
of the most thoroughly convincing and 
exciting Spanish dancers of the day. 
Not even the theatricalism of her gor- 
geous costumes cast any doubt re- 
garding the authenticity of her danc- 
ing. The one dubious number was her 
popular “Ay! Que Tu”. 

New to the company was the youth, 
Luisillo, a fiery and dramatic dancer. 
Dorina, Valero, Leonor and Antonia 
Amaya and Valero also contributed ef- 
fective dancing. 

Due to a Musicians’ Union ruling, a 
twenty-piece orchestra was added to 
the Amaya company for the purpose 
of playing the national anthem and in- 
termission concert numbers. It was 
conducted by Julius Haug and the per- 
sonnel recruited from the symphony 


ranks. M. M. F. 
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was imaginatively sweeping and mas- 
terly conducting in his best tradition. 

The faster movements of Bach’s 
Second Brandenburg Concerto were 
played with a communicative joyous 
vitality while the lyrical mood of the 
Andante was beautifully projected, 
thanks in particular to the perfect 
cooperation on the part of the orches- 
tra soloists with the conductor. The 
discreetly chosen orchestral sonorities 
of Mr. Stokowski’s transcription of 
“Christ Lay in the Bonds of Death” 
notably enhanced the spirit of the 
chorale-prelude, which received a lofty 
reading, while the basic dramatic ele- 
ments of the Toccata and Fugue were 
given exhilarating validity in a per- 
formance that was brilliant and at the 
same time classically continent. The 
conductor lavished equal pains upon 
the Schuman “Prayer” in an illumin- 
ating exposition of its contents, by 
which its defects of musically thin 
stretches and undue length were all 
the more sharply apparent. 


Levant Soloist with Philadelphians 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor ; Oscar Levant, 
pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
14, evening : 

Adagio for Strings, Op. 11........ Barber 

Symphony, ‘“‘The Four Freedoms” 

Bennett 
Piano Concerto in One Movement 
Mr. Levant 
Suite from the Ballet, “Billy the Kid” 
Copland 
“Rhapsody in Lo Laccttanewads Gershwin 
. Levant 

Somehow, a an ‘All-American program 
always seems more exciting in pros- 
pect than it turns out to be in reality. 
Perhaps it is because of the affinity 
between the styles of composers on the 
contemporary scene—hbasic ~ affinities 
such as their inevitable, though individ- 
ual, use of jazz rhythms, quasi-folk 
melodies and similar native devices. 
Not that such a community of ideas is 
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illegitimate or in any way reprehen- 
sible, but it makes for a wearying 
sameness in a program unrelieved by 
music of a different nativity. 

For that reason, if for no other, 
Samuel Barber’s little Adagio came 
pretty near to taking the evening’s 
honors. Intense, thoughtful, sincerely 
emotional, it seemed almost imposing 
beside some of the other things. The 
music from Copland’s ballet is, of 
course, among the best of its kind, but 
it loses something, as virtually all 
music for the dance does, when ampu- 
tated from its choreography and trans- 
ported to the concert hall. It is quite 
possible, of course, that those who have 
not seen the ballet do not notice any 
shortcoming. 

The concerto of the irrepressible Os- 
car Levant seems to be frankly experi- 
mental in nature and self conciously 
modern and atonal. We have serious 
doubts that Mr. Levant really thinks 
that way, for he is too much the satel- 
lite and musical brother of his late 
friend, George Gershwin, to be other 
than emotional and even sentimental in 
his creative imaginings. However, he 
played his own music as if he liked it, 
although it was quite evident that he 
liked Gershwin’s “Rhapsody” a good 
deal better. In the latter work, we 
must take Mr. Levant’s rendition as 
authentic, as he had it directly from the 
composer. Even so, there was a no- 
ticeable absence of nuance and dynamic 
shading in his performance which was 
not characteristic of Gershwin’s own 
style, at least as this writer remembers 
it. However, the prevailing spirit of 
the work certainly was captured by the 
pianist ; nor did it elude Mr. Ormandy 
and his men, especially the clarinet and 
the brasses. 

Robert Russell Bennett’s “The 
Four Freedoms” seemed even more de- 
ficient in idea and inspiration at this 
hearing than at its first performance 
by the NBC Symphony. The talky, 
boisterous first movement and_ the 
jazzily rhythmic and gay third move- 
ment display some interesting inven- 
tion; but the other two are flat, un- 
profitable and platitudinous. The audi- 
ence was applausive, however, and the 
composer was brought forward several 
times to acknowledge their favor. 

E. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
Appear in Carnegie Hall 

A mammoth audience greeted Duke 
Ellington and his orchestra when they 
returned to give their second concert 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 11. A similar concert last year 
found such enthusiastic response that 
the Duke and his men came back this 
time with success more or less assured 
in advance. And yet the fact remains 
that Carnegie Hall, with its associa- 
tions and its atmosphere, is not and 
never will be a congenial home for 
the sort of music which Mr. Ellington 
can do so splendidly under other cir- 
cumstances. It was only toward the 
middle of the program that the orches- 
tra and the audience really got into the 
groove and the whole concert left the 
true lovers of great jazz restless and 
unsatisfied. There was too much for- 
mality, too much straining for effect, 
in the proceedings. Especially was 
this true of “New World A-Coming”, 
a new work in which Mr. Ellington 


strays from the paths of true swing 
into an improvisational style which is 
neither flesh nor good red herring. 
The high points of the evening came 
in the playing of familiar figures like 
Rex Stewart, Johnny Hodges and 
Tricky Sam, who can always make 
the hair on the back on one’s neck 
stand up when they get going. In 
works like the “Rockin’ in Rhythm”, 
“Don’t Get Around Much Any More”, 
and “Ring Dem Bells”, Mr. Ellington 
and his men stirred up some dust. But 
why so much violin and so much 
Schmalz in the sentimental numbers? 
At any rate, the audience was very 
happy by the end of the evening, and 
the occasion was a tribute to a first- 
rank musician in his field. S. 


Bernstein Conducts Once More 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. Albert 
Spalding, violinist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 16, evening: 

“For the Fallen’ (First Performance), 
Bernard Herrmann 
(Conducted by the Composer) 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
Brahms 
“Paris, A Night Piece’’..........- Delius 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 


Beethoven 
Mr. Spalding 


It’s an ill wind that blows Leonard 
Bernstein no opportunities! - First it 
was an indisposition of Bruno Walter 
which catapulted him with scant ad- 
vance notice upon the glorious podium 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony. Next, 
on Dec, 16, the grippe laid low another 
scheduled conductor, Howard Barlow, 
and once again Mr. Bernstein trod 
the little stand and gave the baton a 
night off. For the third time in a 
very few weeks an audience enjoyed 
the spectacle of his sensitive hands 
evoking, exhorting and entreating the 
Philharmonic instrumentalists to vari- 
ous results, what time he swayed and 
undulated with indisputable grace. 

However, Mr. Bernstein was not 
the only conductor of the occasion. 
The situation being what it was, it be- 
came only fit and proper that Bernard 
Herrmann, whose piece “For the 
Fallen” opened the program, should in 
the absence of Mr. Barlow lead his 
own music. This he did and with a 
composer’s insight. The work itself, 
in Mr. Herrmann’s own words “a 
berceuse for those who lie asleep on 
many alien battlefields”, is one more 
of those brief scores created at the in- 
stigation of the League of Composers 
and devoted to different aspects of the 
present war. 

It is competently written music, ap- 
propriately colored for its purpose, but 
of fairly tenuous content. For some 
reason not wholly apparent a_ brief 





citation from MHandel’s “Messiah” 
(“He shall feed His flock”) appears in 
the coda. Yet perhaps one should not 
be ungrateful for the emergence of a 
real idea, whatever its source. 

Mr. Bernstein had rather better 
luck with Delius’s night piece, “Paris”, 
than with so exigent a challenge as 
the Brahms “Haydn Variations”. This 
“Song of a Great City” is not per- 
haps the greatest Delius one knows. 
But it rambles less than many of the 
products of this master, it has poetic 
beauty and mood and it evokes un- 


mistakably something of the Paris 
that was. 
Albert Spalding has given more 


searching performances of the Beet- 
hoven concerto (notably of the first 
movement where his intonation was 
not invariably beyond reproach), yet 
his playing disclosed at any rate its 
unfailing gentility and distinction. 





Harrisburg Hails 
Ormandy in Concert 





Music By Sibelius, Milhaud, Brahms 
and Strauss Heard—Ameri- 
canized “Fledermaus” 


Harrisusrc. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, 
played the first of two concerts sched- 
uled here this season, on Nov. 16 in 
the Forum. Another capacity audience 
enjoyed the program, which included 
the Sibelius Symphony in A minor. 
Other numbers were: Suite Proven- 
cale, by Milhaud; Brahms’s Haydn 
Variations, Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuo- 
nela”, and  Strauss’s “Emperor 
Waltz”. The Philadelphia musicians 
play here under the auspices of the 
Harrisburg Symphony and the Sym- 
phony Society, and their concerts are 
included in the regular series of the 
Harrisburg Orchestra. They will be 
heard next on March 14 at the 
Forum. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
gave an “Americanized” version of 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Club Civic 
Music Association. The youthful 
members of the cast, directed by Syl- 
van Levin, provided an evening of 
lively entertainment. Mr. Levin's 
choral finale, the elaborate costumes 
and colorful scenery were particularly 
appreciated. 

Dorothy Kirsten, American lyric 
soprano, was to be heard in this series 
on Dec. 14. Wednesday Club mem- 
bers will present Saint - Saéns’s 
“Christmas Oratorio” on Dec. 21 in 
the Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 

mM. J. R 
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Soldier-Students Receiving Instruction in Band Training Center at Camp Lee, Va. 
Sergeant John Mungo, Flutist, Demonstrates the Method of Holding the Ocarina, 
an Instrument in High Favor with Service Men 


Special Training in Band Music 


a Feature. of New Organization 


By Pvt. Frank S. Hoercer 


UR fast expanding Army has 

grown so quickly that the 

Army band is conspicuous by 
its absence in the various theatres of 
war and even at certain military posts 
within the confines of the United 
States. The bands located in the war 
zones are far too few to meet the 
needs of the ever growing number 
of men concentrated in isolated out- 
posts all over the world. Another 
need in these more remote sectors is 
for musical entertainment. Thus the 
call for musicians has been constant 
from commanders abroad—and at 
home. 

The Army has taken steps to reme- 
dy this dearth of musical organiza- 
tions by creating a Band Replacement 
Training Center as part of the Quar- 
termaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Lee, Va. The purpose of 


this new unit of the Quartermaster 
Corps is to segregate specially select- 
ed musicians as they enter the service, 
for training as replacements for bands 
already organized and to form new 
bands for ultimate service with troops 
on active duty. 

The musicians entering the Band 
Training Unit at Camp Lee must first 
go through an intensive basic training 
where he learns the fundamentals of 
soldiering. He masters the rifle and 
receives a taste of actual combat by 
going through the battle conditioning 
course, crawling under a curtain of 
live machine gun fire. This “Combat 
Quartermaster” training is stressed, 
as bandsmen must know the rigors 
of actual combat conditions. 

When the musician completes this 
basic phase of his training, he then 
enters the band school where, for a 
period of eight weeks, he is given spe- 





Women Marines 
Adopt New Song 


WasHINGTON—Major Ruth Cheney 
Streeter, Director of the United 
States Marine Corps Women’s Re- 
serve, has announced that an official 
marching song has been adopted. 

The song, “March of the Women 
Marines,” was written by Louis Save- 
rino and Emil Grasser, both Musi- 
cians, Second Class, in the U. S. Ma- 
rine Band. Naturally, the Marine 
Corps Hymn beginning “From the 
Halls of Montezuma,” remains the 
official hymn for both men and women 
members of the Corps. 

_ Written as a tribute to women Ma- 
rines, the words of the new March 
are: 

“Marines! We are the women mem- 

bers of a fighting Corps. 

Marines! The name is known from 

burning sands to ice-bound shore. 

Marines! We serve that men may 

fight in air, on land, and sea. 

Marines! The eagle, globe and an- 

chor carries on to make men free.” 


Musician Grasser, author of the 
words, is in his tenth year as bassoon- 
ist and violist. He came to the band 
from Philadelphia. 

Musician Saverino, who wrote the 
music, is in his fourth year with the 
band as string bass and tuba player. 
He came to the band from the East- 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 

Going Over the New “March of the 

Women Marines" Are Emil Grasser 

(Left), Author of the Words; Louis 

Saverno, Composer; Pfc. Shirley Beach 
and Cpl. Leona Pahl (Right) 


man School of Music in Rochester, 
N. Y., and played with the Rochester 
Philharmonic and a number of radio 
and dance bands. He has had several 
military band compositions accepted 
for publication. 


‘Reveille 


‘to ‘Taps’ 











cial training in the Army music he 
will soon use on the field. 

There, while engaged in this train- 
ing that will familiarize the bands- 
men with Army band theories, and 
practice, he also stands inspections, 
takes part in litter drills, learns map 
reading, route reconnaisance, care of 
equipment, and tent pitching. Physi- 
cal training, road marches and 
bivouacs also have places in the 
course, 

The bandsman engages in group 
rehearsals and learns the formation 
of smaller units and dance bands. 
When a complete band is sent to a 
theatre of operations, there will be 
times when it is called upon to break 
up into small units for entertainment 
purposes and to play for regiments 
sometimes in isolated regions. This 
is an imporatnt part of the bandsman’s 
duties—to furnish music for the re- 
laxation of troops who may have 
been isolated for weeks at a time— 
and consequently he is trained to work 
with small units. 


Small Instruments Favored 


Another phase of the bandsman’s 
training in this new unit includes the 
use of small instruments such as the 
tonette, ocarina, harmonica, and 
ukulele—all proven favorites with 
Army men. To simplify this instruc- 
tion an interesting booklet has been 
published by the Special Service Di- 
vision, called the “Ten Minute Self 
Instructor,” that teaches all of these 
instruments. After a little practice, 
quite an orchestra can be formed by 
combining the playing of these in- 
struments into one unit. Bandsmen 





prepare to instruct others in the use 
of these pocket instruments. 

Song leading, choral and glee club 
and quartet work comes next, con- 
sisting of the proper methods in which 
to lead group singing. The balance 
of the course consists of learning the 
care and repair of instruments, music 
library procedures and makeup and 
review. Upon the completion of the 
course, the bandsman is either sent as 
a replacement for a band already 
formed or as part of a new combina- 
tion. 

Lieutenant Lynn W. Thayer, the 
officer in charge of the new QMTC 
unit, is the holder of a degree from 
the University of Michigan and a 
former pupil of Vladimir Bakeleini- 
koff, associate conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. He is no stranger 
to Army band methods. Among other 
activities he has worked in the Army 
Music Office in Washington, under 
the direction of Lt. Col. Howard C. 
Bronson, Music Officer for the Special 
Service Division. Afterwards he was 
ordered to Camp Lee to open the New 
Band Replacement Training Center 
of the OMRTC. 

The 100 or more students now at 
the Band Replacement Training 
Center include a cross section of lead- 
ing symphonic and dance combina- 
tions of national repute. Former 
members of the Boston and Philadel- 
phia Symphonies, Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians, Woody Herman, Little Jack 
Little’s orchestras dot the personnel. 
Leo Reisman’s and Will Hudson’s 
orchestras also have their represén- 
tatives. These men, all with wide mu- 
sic expérience, should prove real 
morale builders for our armed forces. 
































Gilmore Epic Inspires Submarine Song 





“Take ’Er Down” Written for Sub 
Men by Vic Mizzy and 
Irving Taylor 


HE brave lads who man the sub- 

marines and carry the war to the 
very shores of Japan, last of the serv- 
ices to get a song, now can sing “Take 
’Er Down”, just written by Vic Miz- 
zy and Irving Taylor, youthful 
veterans of Tin Pan Alley, who are 
now serving in the Navy at the 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, Base. 

First heard on Oct. 26 when Ray- 
mond Paige and his “Young Ameri- 
cans” orchestra gave the song its 
world premiere in the NBC “Salute 
to Youth” program, “Take ’Er 
Down” was inspired by the heroism of 
the late Commander Howard W. Gil- 
more, who sacrificed his own life to 
save his submarine and crew in a bat- 
tle with a Jap gunboat. It was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of George Cod- 
rington, vice-president of General 
Motors and general manager of the 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of 
GM. He agreed to underwrite printing 
costs, and now the song has been pub- 
lished by Santly-Joy. 

All royalties will go into the Sub- 
marine Forces Emergency Welfare 
Fund, and Mr. Codrington will turn 
over the copyright to the Navy as 
soon as the legal details are completed. 

Vic Mizzy, who is 27, is the com- 
poser, and Irving Taylor, 29, the lyri- 
cist. They have been songwriters 
since their undergraduate days at New 
York University. Among their suc- 
cesses have been “There’s a Far 
Away Look in Your Eye”, “Three 
Little Sisters” and “Take It Easy.” 

Assigned to the Welfare and 
Recreation Department at their naval 





Vic Mizzy (Topside) and Irving Taylor, 
Writers of "Take 'Er Down", Demonstrate 
the Song in a Manner All Their Own. 


The Sub 


Broom Is _ the Traditional 
Symbol of "A Clean Sweep" 


base, Seamen First Class Mizzy and 
Taylor stage entertainments and help 
keep the sailors in good spirits, “but 
we get our share of swabbing the 
decks, too”, said Taylor. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, we get lots of song ideas 
while pushing a broom”. 

With the title of the song repeated 
a number of times in the chorus, the 
lyric also declares: 


“Underneath the foam is home to 
submarines, 

“We can sweep the ocean clean if 
we keep trying, 

“When we take her home our 
broom will be a-flying”. 
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NE DAY SOON, someone will come to 
see you.* 

He, or she, will ask you to lend your 
Government at least an extra $100 this 
month. To put at least an extra $100 into 
War Bonds for the 4th War Loan — $100 
over and above your regular Bond 
buying. 

Don’t—don’t say you can’t afford it. 
Don’t say it even though you may wonder 


To be read before the 4" War Loan Drive 


how you’re going to get that money and 
still have enough for food and clothing. 


If you think that getting the money is 
going to be hard, why, before the doorbell 
rings, look at the faces of these dead 
countrymen of yours. Read their stories. 

Then think how hard it would be to 
nave to tell Americans like these that 
other Americans can’t afford to lend at 
least an extra $100! 


* If, by chance, you should be missed—don’t think your monep 
isn’t needed! Go and buy those extra Bonds, yourselfl 


Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan commanded 
the U.S.S. San Francisco in the night naval battle 
off Guadalcanal. Driving his ship straight through 
the midst of a greatly superior Jap fleet, he routed 
them. He directed operations from the deck of 
his flagship until blown to pieces by a Jap shell. 


Seaman first class James R. Ward was sta- 
tioned in a gun turret in the Oklahoma on Dec. 
7th. When it became clear that the ship was 
going to capsize and the order given to abandon 
ship, he stayed in his turret holding a flashlight 
so that the rest of the crew could see to escape. 
He was drowned. 

















Lieutenant George H. Cannon, U.S. M.C., was 
mortally wounded during the Jap bombardment 
of Midway, Dec. 7th. He ref to be taken to 
a hospital till all his men had been evacuated, 
and directed the reorganization of his post till 
forcibly removed. As a result, he died of loss 
of blood. 


Captain Albert H. Rocks was commanding officer 
of the U.S.S. Houston. A Jap bombing attack 
disabled a turret. Captain Rooks made his ship 
seaworthy and sailed 3 days later with a convoy. 
Engaging an overwhelming Jap force, the Hous- 
ton smashed into them and went down, guns 
blazing, and Rooks went down with his ship. 


Keep backing the 





Lieutenant William G. Farrow was one of Jimmie 


Doolittle’s Tokio raiders. His plane made a 
forced landing in Japanese territory and Lieuten- 
ant Farrow is believed to be one of the American 
aviators who was executed by the Japanese some 
time later. 





Lieutenant Alexander Nininger, one of MacAr- 
thur’s men on Bataan, voluntarily attached him- 
self to a company under attack and fought his 
way, teh on 4 into the Jap lines. Wounded 
$ times, he continued to advance uctil he was 
killed. When his body was found, a Jap officer 
and two Jap soldiers lay dead around him. * 




















WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
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WAR LOAN 












attack! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this advertisement by 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


*During his cadet days at West Point, Lt. Nininger’s deep love of music resulted in the 


presentation of the world’s finest artists on the Academy’s regular concert series. 

































BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 


Announces 


Exclusive Management in the United States and Canada of 


MISCHEL 


(HERNIAVSK 


“Cellist of Five Continents” 


LAUDED IN NEWYORK RECITAL AT TOWN HALL 
DEC. 5, 1943 


. . . the accomplished performer at once made known 
a highly perfected technique and a tone of pure, reson- 
ant quality. His playing was not only clean, accurate 
and sensitive, but positive in its grasp of the style of 
these eighteenth-century compositions. The sounds 
drawn from the instrument lost nothing of their 
unblemished character in rapid passages and were un- 
swervingly on pitch in double stopping. The bowing 
was admirably light and agile, the left hand deft and 
reliable.—N. Y. Times 


. transparent tone . . . purity of intonation and 
adroit handling of the technical problems.—N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune 


... Clarity and precision . . . lyrical breadth and a tone 
of considerable beauty.—New York Sun 


Mischel Cherniavsky, an endowed cellist . . .. made a 
favorable impression by his efficient technical display 
and the luscious tonal quality with which he invested 
his reading of .compositions by .. .—N. Y. Journal- 
American 


Re 


A few of the conductors under whose baton 
Mr. Cherniavsky has appeared are: 


Sir Henry Wood — Sir Hamilton Harty 


OPINION OF SIR THOMAS BEECHAM: . Willem Mengelberg — Basil Cameron 


Allard de Ridder — Sir Adrian Boult 
‘é @ 37° ’ 
One of the greatest cellists of the day Dr. Malcolm Safyént —~ Freitas Brence 


, 


CONFIRMED in appearance with Seattle Symphony “ 


under celebrated conductor's baton: Mr. Cherniavsky also appears in joint recital with 
his brother, Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, 
It was in the Dvorak Concerto in B Minor that the fine artistry of Cherniavsky playing sonatas and solos. 


was revealed. The brilliant and colorful work was beautifully performed by 
the cellist —Richard E. Hays, Seattle Times 


The locomotive drive which Mr. Cherniavsky put into the coucerte happily SEASON 1944-1945 NOW BOOKING 


brought about something more than a picture of artistic passion. While the 
orchestra launched the allegro, he flexed his arms like an impatient racer, car- 
ried on across successive finish lines with the energy of Nurmi . . . from ‘tthe Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc.—Bernard R. Laberge, Inc. 
adagio on it was lush melody played with all stops pulled. Cherniaivsky played 
the music for all the beauty in it — Suzanne Martin, Seattle Post Intelligencer 119 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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